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PARTIES IN CO-OPERATIVE 
GOVERNMENT? 


GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD 


University of Birmingham 


OnE of the most significant developments in recent decades within the 
sphere of the government of British retail Co-operatives has been the 
emergence in a number of the larger societies of electoral organizations. 
Sponsoring and running candidates for office, these organizations operate 
in a manner directly analogous to the operation of parties in the local and 
national bedy politic. Like political parties, too, their recognition by 
theorists has been belated. Apart from a few brief references,’ they are 
not discussed in the literature on British Co-operation. Reports on their 
activities are more frequent in the official Co-operative Press, but such 
reports are exceedingly circumspect, leaving the uninitiated reader with 
little awareness of their true import. Parties in Co-operative government, 
it may be judged, are still in the stage in which British national political 
parties were in the eighteenth century. They have developed in response to 
a felt need on the part of sections of the Co-operative electorate, but they 
still await a Burke to justify their existence. Their activities cannot be 
squared easily with the modes of behaviour legitimized by the ideology 
of Co-operation with its emphasis on mutual aid and common purpose. 
To the theorists they still appear to be in the nature of ‘factions’—a view 
unconsciously shared to some extent by their organizers who frequently 
tend to adopt a defensive, somewhat apologetic tone. 

How widespread is the existence of these organizations, it is difficult to 
determine. The shroud of semi-secrecy behind which some of them operate 
makes it difficult for the student to discover the facts. Moreover, the answer 


‘ For much of the factual information in this article I am indebted to several Co- 
operators, and especially the late H. J. Twigg, Mr. W. F. Podmore, and Mr. D. Hutton, to 
all of whom I should like to express my thanks, I alone, of course, am responsible for the 
interpretation and use made of the information. 

 Carr-Saunders, Florence, and Peers, Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain, 3rd 
edn., 1940, pp. 257 and 267; W. F. Watkins, School of Democracy, Co-operative Union, 
1951, p. 15; and F. Hall, Handbook for Co-operative Committees, Co-operative Union, 
1921, pp. 102-3. The last reference is indicative of a still widely held Co-operative opinion: 
‘It is to be regretted that in some societies, unofficial organisations have been created for 
the purpose of organising the candidature of particular candidates belonging to the organi- 
sation. The growth of such “parties” inside a society must tend to weaken the unity of the 
members in the society.’ 


Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1958, 197-219). 
5540.6.3 oO 
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depends partly on where one draws the line between private or semi-private § as 2 
groups and groups sufficiently well structured to merit being labelled § 194 
‘organizations’. Loosely structured groups of members interested in in- 
fluencing the results of Co-operative elections have undoubtedly existed 
from the foundation of all or most societies. The proposition that Co- 
operative elections or, more accurately, nominations, are arranged by 
groups of members centred on local inns or clubs, churches or chapels, or, 
in the case of mining communities, on the local miners’ lodges, while not 
one that is capable of being easily verified, is asserted too frequently and 
carries too much inherent probability to be lightly dismissed. But such 
groups hardly merit being called ‘parties’, although they may, in many 
instances, be regarded as parties in embryo. By ‘party’, as the term is used 
here, I mean an enduring association, which has as one of its principal 
objects the winning of control of the machinery of government and which 
regularly contests elections as a means of gaining such control. In this sense, 
parties are to be distinguished from pressure or interest groups which seek f 
to influence governmental policy but which do not usually contest elections. 
The theoretical dividing line between parties and pressure groups is not 
clear cut: parties may begin as pressure groups and pressure groups may 
develop into parties. In practice, however, the difference is usually fairly 
evident. In the sphere of Co-operative government pressure groups are more 
common than parties, the most obvious examples being employee organiza- 
tions and the various ‘auxiliaries’ or guilds. 

Perhaps the best-known example of a Co-operative Society with a party 
system is Leeds. In this society a local Joint Committee of the Trade Unions, | 
Labour Party, and Co-operative Party was set up in the 1920’s to secure the | 
election to the Board of Management of candidates who would favour the | 
affiliation of the society with the Co-operative Party. Lack of success led to 
the development in the mid-thirties of the Leeds Co-operative Members’ 
Association, a body with no organic connexion with the trade unions or } 
national political parties but whose members were Labour supporters or | 
activists. Apparently in response to these moves the Defence Society (now 
known as the Defence Committee) was formed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the tradition of political neutrality which the Movement as a whole had 
abandoned when it established the Co-operative Party in 1917. The Defence | 
Committee claims to be a non-political body (in the sense of not being con- [ 
nected with any of the national political parties) but its leaders are or have 
been prominent members of the city’s Conservative Associations. With the 
exception of one brief period since the war, the Defence Committee has 
had a majority on the society’s Board of Management. Two further societies | 
in which elections are contested by ‘politicals’ on the one side and ‘non- 
politicals’ on the other are Huddersfield and Gillingham. Less well known 
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as an example of party government is the Birmingham Society which since 
1947 has been effectively controlled by a body known as the Forward 
Group. This group had its origins in the Unity Group formed in the early 
thirties to press for ‘full membership rights for employees’ in the society.’ 
The object was not attained and, although the Group enjoys the support 
of sections of the employees, it is not now a purely employee-oriented 
organization. 

In addition to these examples there are two other societies—London and 
Plymouth—in which internal parties are well developed, and the main 
purpose of this article is to give a brief account of the origin and working 
of the party system in these societies. This account is historical and descrip- 
tive and makes no claim to be a comprehensive analysis. It is published 
primarily to draw attention to an aspect of Co-operative government which 
warrants further research and which may become of increasing importance 
in the near future. 


PLYMOUTH SOCIETY’S TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


Plymouth Society provides the best example in the Co-operative Move- 
| ment of an institutionalized two-party system of government. At the present 
time (1958), elections of all representative officers of the Society are fought 
along party lines between candidates sponsored by either the Progressive 
Co-operators’ Association or the Blue Ticket Co-operators’ Association. 

The system has been in operation in the Society for over fifty years. In 
the first decade of this century control of the Society was in the hands of 
f members of the Blue Ticket Association who were closely identified with 
| the Liberal Party in national politics. A rival body, the General Members’ 
} Organization, was founded in 1912 which, fourteen years later, changed 
its name to the White Ticket Association. The present Progressive Asso- 
ciation (still popularly known as ‘the Whites’) was formed in 1929 as the 
| result of a fusion of various elements with the White Ticket Association. 
| Inthe years immediately following its formation the new body was success- 
) ful in securing the election of one or two of its nominees at each election, 
until in 1936 it gained majority control on the General or Management 
Committee. This control it has maintained ever since and today thirteen 
} out of fifteen members of the General Committee are nominees of this 
Assc “iation. In recent years there have been two abortive attempts to form 
| other parties, one of which, The Pioneers, was composed of ex-employees 
and directed its appeal mainly to Trade Unionists. 


* The phrase ‘full membership rights for employees’ is used to describe a situation in 
) which the rules of a society place employee-members on the same footing as non-employee 

members as far as standing for elected offices is concerned. About a dozen larger societies 
are in this situation; most of the smaller societies prohibit employees standing; and the 
Temainder allow a limited number of employees, usually two, to serve on the Board of 
Management. 
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The Progressives 


The PCA is an association of individual members, at present about 150 
in number, whose objects, according to its constitution, are: (1) the main- 
tenance of the financial stability of the Society; (2) keen supervision and 
efficient management; (3) enterprise and initiative in the remunerative 
development of the Society’s business; (4) extended support of Co-operative 
production; (5) wise expenditure and administration of the Society’s educa- 
tion grant; and (6) the maintenance of the best possible conditions for 
employees. These objects it seeks to achieve by ‘attendance, voice and vote 
at meetings of the Association and of the Society’ and by supporting candi- 
dates nominated by the Association. Membership is open to all members 
of the Society, the Executive reserving the right to accept or reject applica- 
tions for membership. The highest authority in the Association is the 
Annual Meeting at which the officers are elected. In addition to an Execu- 
tive Committee, there is a special Election Committee composed of the 
Chairman, Secretary, three District Secretaries, two candidates, and two 
other members. The Association meets monthly and at the October meeting 
nomination and election of candidates for officers of the Society takes place. 
Before a member can be nominated as a candidate for the Society’s Manage- 
ment Committee, he must have been a fully paid up member of the Asso- 
ciation and have served a full period of office either as a member of the 
Education Committee or as a Stocktaker.' Nominees for other offices in the 
Society must be fully paid up members of the Association of at least twelve 
months’ standing. In addition, all nominees must have put in 75 per cent. 
possible attendances at the Association’s monthly meetings. The Associa- 
tion is financed by annual subscriptions from members at the rate of 2s. 
per year or 3s. per year for husband and wife and by contributions from 
the Association’s nominees holding office in the Society at the rate of 1s. 6d. 
per £1 of their remuneration. 

Although no political bar is operated, most members of the Association 
are supporters of the Labour Party. Many of the women members belong 
to the local branch of the Women’s Guild. No employees of the Society are 
members but some ex-employees are. 


The Blue Tickets 

The Blue Ticket Association is organized on closely similar lines, with 
its seventy or so members subscribing 1s. per year and officers of the Society 
a proportion of their fees. Candidates sponsored by the Association also 
contribute to the expenses of contesting elections which in 1957 totalled 


‘ In retail Co-operatives an inventory of stocks held by each branch is regularly made. 
This duty is usually undertaken either by expert stocktakers or by committee-men. The 
Plymouth Society is rather exceptional in providing for stock to be taken by specially 
elected members. 
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approximately £75. As in the rival Association, there are no employees in 
membership but some ex-employees. The Association includes members 
who, individually, are supporters of each of the three main political parties, 
but no political bar is operated and national party politics are not discussed 
at its meetings. 

As an ‘opposition party’, the Blue Tickets are naturally critical of the 
administration of the Society, especially with regard to service and pricing 
policy. They tend also to be critical of the policy of the Society in develop- 
ing outlying areas, although certain Blue Ticket members of the Manage- 
ment Committee have been prominent advocates of such development. The 
main points in the Blue Ticket policy, as outlined in election leaflets, closely 
resemble the objects of the Progressives, except in one important respect. 
The Blue Tickets stand firmly for ‘No affiliation with any political party’, 
which in practice means no affiliation with the Co-operative Party. 

This item is clearly the main doctrinal difference between the parties and 
opposition to affiliation provides the most obvious raison d’étre for the 
continued existence of the Blue Tickets. In recent years there have been 
several attempts, initiated by the Progressive majority on the Management 
Committee, to revise the Society’s rules so as to enable it to affiliate with 
the Co-operative Party. None of these attempts has been successful, although 
on the last occasion a bare (not the required two-thirds) majority at a special 
members’ meeting was obtained. 


Relations between the Associations and National Parties 


Although there is no organic connexion between either of the Associa- 
tions and the two main national political parties, it is clear that there is 
some substance in the view that the Progressives represent the Labour and 
the Blue Tickets (since the decline of the Liberal Party) the Conservative 
interest. When the issue of affiliation with the Co-operative Party is raised, 
both of the local political parties intervene. Thus, in 1955, the Conservative 
Agent of the Devonport Conservative Association sent a circular to known 
Co-operative members of his Association urging them to vote against the 
proposed alteration to rules which he asserted would ‘make it compulsory 
for each of you in the Plymouth Society to pay a PoLiticaL Levy that could 
be used to finance the campaign of any Parliamentary or Local Government 
candidate that the Socialist controlled Plymouth Society agree to support’. 
Asimilar circular from the Agent of the Plymouth Labour Party, addressed 
to Ward Secretaries and other key workers in the constituency, appealed 
for support in favour of affiliation. Conservative Party support for the 
opponents of affiliation has, it is alleged, involved the payment for car hire 
to convey Co-operative members from outlying districts to the meeting. In 
addition the local Press, which is strongly Conservative in character, has 
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given prominence to the issue in such a way as to rally the support of } cat 
opponents of affiliation. car 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to regard either the Progressives or § the 
the Blue Tickets as simply agencies of the Labour Party and the Conserva- — me 
tive Party respectively within Plymouth Society. The Blue Tickets have 
numbered among their members several prominent Labour and Trade § oth 
Union activists, some of whom were recruits from the Progressives. Again, — fu 
while it appears to be true that all members of the Progressive Association § pal 
are Labour Party supporters, relations between the Association and the § ele 
local Labour Party are by no means as close as might be thought. Some of — ma 
the leading Progressives consider that the Labour leaders on Plymouth City § suj 
Council are no more than luke-warm in their support of the Society, while, } the 
for their part, local Labour leaders have suggested that, once active party f— 0c 
workers secure a seat on the Society’s Management Committee, they lose § dis 
all desire for activity within the Labour Party. Undoubtedly, Labour-Co- f me 
operative relations are not so close in Plymouth as elsewhere and one of f tru 
the factors responsible appears to have been the existence of ‘Devonport f— gr¢ 
Supply Stores Ltd.’. This was a ‘Co-operative’ trading concern organized f me 
by the Devonport Labour Party, paying a fixed interest on capital but no Ff juc 
dividend, which competed with the Society in the sale of foodstuffs and : 
some dry goods. Recently the food section of the business was sold to a f be 
local Conservative Councillor without any offer of the business first being [| 0M 





made to the Society. So 
sel 
The Party System in operation W 


Although, as noted above, the Progressives have maintained their | pa 
majority on the Management Committee since 1936, support for the two [| we 
parties is fairly evenly divided among the voting members. Thus, in the | do 
1957 Presidential election, the Progressive candidate polled 1,142 votes | In 
as against the 1,108 votes cast for the Blue Ticket candidate. Both parties | vo 



































nominated five candidates each for the five vacancies on the Management | Bi 
Committee. Three Progressives and two Blue Tickets were elected, the } it 
highest successful candidate (a Progressive) polling 1,298 votes and the f st 
lowest unsuccessful candidate (a Blue Ticket) polling 1,083 votes. It should 
be noted, in considering the number of votes cast, that, although the exis- 
tence of the party system means that an independent candidate stands 
practically no chance of being elected, there is a personal as well as a party 
vote. In particular areas of the Society, this personal vote cuts across the fof 
party vote and a candidate transferring from one party to the other may f tic 
take part of his vote with him. | or 
One of the conditions of a successful operation of a party system is the > tic 
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canvassing and in fact each election is accompanied by vigorous canvassing 
campaigns by each of the parties. Thus, in the 1956 election, the officials of 
the Blue Ticket Association claimed to have canvassed no less than 5,000 
members. 

The absence of any marked doctrinal difference between the two parties, 
other than the question of affiliation to the Co-operative Party, a certain 
fluidity of membership, and the existence of a personal as opposed to a 
party vote, support the view that Plymouth Society’s parties are primarily 
electoral caucuses—‘machines’ by which active and interested members 
may secure positions of authority in the Society. This interpretation is 
supported by the opinion of the former Secretary of the Society, that inside 
the Boardroom it is hardly possible to distinguish the two parties. On 
occasions it is probable that the party groups on the Committee hold prior 
discussions to determine ‘the party line’ on certain issues, but generally the 
members of the two parties work together harmoniously as one group. It is 
true that there is some complaint among the Blue Tickets that the Pro- 
gressives use their majority ‘unfairly’ to give the best delegation jobs to 
members of their own party, but it is impossible for an outside observer to 
judge how much substance there is in this complaint. 

There is one notable fact about the Plymouth Society which may well 
be in part a consequence of the party system—the absence of any employees 
on the governing committees. Plymouth is exceptional among the large 
societies in the Movement in having a rule which bars employees from 
serving on the Management Committee. The movement since the First 
World War to secure ‘full membership rights for employees’ seems to have 
passed the Society by. The question has never been raised and this may 
well be due to a tacit understanding between the parties not to raise it. This 
does not mean that employees do not participate in elections as members. 


| In fact it is estimated that about one-third of the employees of the Society 


vote in elections and these constitute about one-third of all members voting. 
But they do not appear to have acted as a united pressure group, although 
it is possible that they show a preference for the ex-employee candidates 
standing as nominees of one of the parties. 


LONDON SOCIETY’S ‘ONE-AND-A-HALF’ PARTY SYSTEM 


Unofficial electoral organizations have existed in the London Co- 
operative Society since its foundation in 1920 as a result of the amalgama- 
tion of the Stratford and Edmonton Societies. The best known and best 


| organized of these bodies is the London Co-operative Members’ Organiza- 
| tion (LCMO) which at the present time has fourteen of its nominees serving 


on the Society’s Management Committee. 
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LCMO 


(a) Its origins and history.! The Organization has its origins in the move. 
ment during the First World War to secure the election of individual Labour 
and Trade Union candidates to the governing committees of Stratford Co. 
operative Society. At that time this Society was controlled by individuals 
who ran for office under the auspices of the Reform Committee, a body 
which was opposed to Trade Union and Co-operative participation in 
political action. In April 1918 a meeting of the four Labour members of 
the management committee (including Mr. Alfred Barnes, the prime mover) 
and their supporters inaugurated the Members’ Democratic Organization 
which a few years after the foundation of LCS was renamed the LCMO. 
Mr. Clem Mann of the NUR was elected Chairman and Mr. Barnes Secre- 
tary of the new organization, and steps were taken to set up sections in the 
various areas of the Society. The main objects of the MDO were to select, 
nominate, and finance candidates; to act as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas; and to foster and encourage mutual understanding between Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies. 

From the outset the MDO proved an electoral success. All the MDO 
nominees in the Stratford Society elections, September 1919, including Mr. 
Barnes for the Presidency, were successful and by September 1920 it had 
secured complete control of the Society’s General Committee. As an 
organization it threw its weight behind the movement for amalgamation 
with Edmonton Society out of which developed the present LCS. 

The first election in the newly formed LCS was held in October 1921. 
Although Alfred Barnes was elected President, the MDO was not too 
successful in this election, partly because the Organization had not yet been 
extended to the whole area covered by the new society and partly because 
the system of proportional representation employed resulted in a large 
number of spoilt ballot papers. In the next few years the MDO, now re- 
named the LCMO, extended its organization over the London area, with 
marked success in Edmonton but rather less successfully in the Western 
and Northern areas. At this time the Reform Committee was still an active 
centre of opposition and, by creating a ‘scare’ over the issue of political 
action, contributed, it is alleged by LCMO partisans, to a run on share 
capital and a financial crisis within the new Society. However, with the aid 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the crisis was resolved, the fortunes 
of the Society recovered, and progress of the LCMO speeded up. Contri- 
buting to the latter’s progress, apparently, was the abandonment of the 
system of PR. Dissatisfied with the results of this system which, it was 
alleged, many members could not understand and which militated against 
voting for ‘party lists’ on which the Organization’s success depended, the 
* Based largely on a memorandum by W. F. Podmore, LCMO—Origin and History. 
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LCMO pressed in 1924 for the setting up of a Rules Revision Committee. 
This Committee recommended the adoption of the simple majority system, 
a reduction of the size of the Management Committee from nineteen to 
fifteen, and the institution of a full-time committee. The first two recom- 
mendations were accepted by the members in July 1925, but no action was 
taken on the question of a full-time committee. In the following October 
elections the LCMO was particularly successful and for the first time 
gained a majority on the Management Committee, a position which it has 
maintained ever since. The Reform Committee began to break up and the 
dominance of the LCMO became more marked. Between 1926 and 1936 
the Management Committee was composed wholly or almost wholly of 
LCMO nominees. Since the latter date, opposition at elections has come 
from sections of the employees, from Communists, from independents, and, 
occasionally, from members of the ILP. Three non-LCMO candidates were 
successful in the 1936 election and one of them, a Communist, has retained 
his seat to the present date. In the immediate pre-war period all ‘clear 
vacancies’ on the Management Committee were won by opposition candi- 
dates. 

During the 1939-45 war years the LCMO managed to retain its control 
of the Society’s affairs despite more active intervention by the Communists. 
In the 1956 Presidential election the LCMO experienced its most notable 
defeat in recent years. Its nominee, the retiring President, was narrowly 
defeated (4,111 votes to 3,953) by a candidate, an employee and Labour 
councillor, supported by the USDAW' Electoral Committee and the Com- 
munists. This defeat might be interpreted as evidence of the waning power 
of the LCMO but other factors were clearly involved. The successful 
candidate was a man who had been the key figure in the opposition for the 
previous twenty-five years, who was a former Chairman of the Society’s 
USDAW branch, and who had served ten years on the Management Com- 
mittee before the war. In addition, he was involved at the time in a dispute 
with the Society (his employer) which was eventually considered by the 
Movement’s Board of Conciliation.? Suspicions of ‘victimization’ un- 
doubtedly encouraged a larger number of employees than usual to vote 
for him. On the other side, the retiring President appears to have lost 
favour, for one reason or another, in his own Organization, although his 
vote fell by only 500 compared with the fall of 700 experienced by his 
colleagues on the Management Committee seeking re-election.> However, 
in the following year he was returned as an LCMO nominee to the 


* Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, the main trade union for Co-operative 
employees. 

* For an account of the dispute, sympathetic to the employee, see Quarterly Review, July 
1955, Apr. 1956, and Jan. 1957. 
* Ibid., July 1956. 
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Management Committee. Since then the selection of an LCMO candidate 
for the 1959 Presidential election has been advanced by one year and the 
Organization is confident that it will regain the lost position. 

(b) Constitution and organization. The aims and objects of the LCMO 
as outlined in its Constitution! are fourfold: 


(i) To select candidates, by democratic methods, for offices within the LCS. 
(ii) To ensure that the fundamental principles of the Co-operative Movement 
are upheld in theory and practice. 


(ili) To guide policy and be a medium of exchange of ideas and opinions for 
the betterment of the LCS. 


(iv) To give guidance to, and receive reports from, the elected LCMO members. 


Membership is open to individual members of the LCS and Co-operative 
auxiliary bodies prepared to accept the constitution. In 1957 individual 
membership numbered approximately 500 and the affiliated membership 
4,000.? The latter figure corresponds roughly with the number of votes 
the LCMO can muster in Management Committee elections. Some 200 
auxiliary bodies, including local Co-operative Parties, are affiliated, a figure 
which represents about two-thirds of those operating within the Society’s 
area. 

The basic unit of organization is the Group consisting of individual 
members and delegates from affiliated organizations within the area of the 
Society’s District Committees.’ In addition there are Area Executive Com- 
mittees in each of the three electoral areas into which the LCS is divided. 
Each Area Executive Committee is composed of officers elected by the 
Groups and affiliated organizations in its area and two delegates from each 
Group in the area. The Area Committees meet once a month and are 
responsible for calling aggregate meetings to receive reports from its elected 
representatives, to discuss items of policy for submission to the central 
organization, and to assist in the selection of candidates. Each Group meets 
monthly to receive reports from its members on the Area Committee and 
its elected representatives. The main functions of the Group are to select 
candidates for District Committee elections* and to assist in organizing 
support for LCMO candidates. 

The highest authority in the Organization is the Annual General Meeting 


* LCMO Constitution, 1952. 

? The figure of 4,000 does not imply 4,000 separate individuals. Some individuals will be 
members of more than one of the affiliated bodies and thus counted twice or even thrice. 
The 4,000 voters mentioned in the next sentence will include relations of active members of 
the Organization. 

> The Society is at present divided into 29 Districts in each of which members residing in 
the district elect an advisory committee of seven members. 

* The Organization contests most but not all District Committee elections and there is 


some evidence that its influence is waning in the district committees on which its members 
are in a minority. 
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composed of four delegates from each Area Committee, two delegates from 
each Group, one delegate from each affiliated organization, and one dele- 
gate from each of the LCMO groups on the Management, Education, and 
Political Committees of the Society. Executive authority between Annual 
General Meetings is vested in the Central Executive Committee, composed 
of five officers elected by the Groups and affiliated organizations and fifteen 
ordinary members, twelve of whom are elected at the three area meetings 
and three of whom are elected by the LCMO groups on the Society’s 
Management, Education, and Political Committees. The CEC is vested 
with the power of expelling members or delegates who run in opposition 
to LCMO candidates or actively support such candidates. This power has 
been exercised on a small number of occasions. 

The LCMO is financed by individual subscriptions at the rate of a 
minimum 2s. per annum and by subscriptions from affiliated organizations 
at the rate of 1d. per member per annum, with a minimum of 2s. 6d. The 
main source of finance, however, is a monthly lottery or ‘draw’ which brings 
in £10-£12 per month. Campaign costs in Management Committee elec- 
tions at the present time are in the region of £80. The bulk of this is expended 
on leaflets which are distributed to interested LCS members and which 
outline LCMO policy and list the names of the Organization’s candidates. 

Since 1955 the LCMO has published a quarterly duplicated Newsletter, 
price 2d., which features articles about the Society and the Organization’s 
policy.’ 

The LCMO is primarily an electoral organization. Special attention must 
therefore be paid to the way in which its nominees for Society offices are 
selected. This procedure is governed by Standing Orders. Briefly, as far as 
the main committees of the LCS are concerned, the Groups and affiliated 
organizations are invited to nominate any members whom they desire to 
put on the panel of candidates for a given vacancy or vacancies. All 
nominees are required to fill in a comprehensive questionnaire giving 
details of their background of service to the Movement, and they must have 
been individual members of the LCMO for twelve months previous to 
nomination and, if candidates for the main LCS committees, have served 
in some official capacity in a Co-operative auxiliary or on a District Com- 
mittee for at least three years. Their nomination is then endorsed by the 
CEC. The next step is the holding of Area Selection Conferences which 
all nominees must attend unless prevented by ill health and at which 
individual members and delegates of affiliated organizations have the 
opportunity of seeing, hearing, and questioning the nominees. The Area 


' The Newsletter appears to have been produced in response to the challenge posed by 
the publication of the ‘oppositionist’ Quarterly Review (see below). It was printed for the 
first year and only subsequently duplicated. Originally each issue was published a few weeks 
before the Society’s sectional business meetings but of late this has not always been the case. 
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Committees then organize an elimination ballot at the meetings of Groups 
and affiliated organizations for the purpose of deciding which of the 
nominees shall be allowed to go forward as candidates in the Society elec. 
tions. Only members attending these meetings may vote and the votes cast 
for each nominee at all the meetings are totalled under the supervision of 
a Returning Officer and Scrutineers.' The nominees receiving the highest 
number of votes are then entitled to proceed as LCMO candidates in the 
Society elections and the full weight of the Organization is thrown behind 
their candidature. 

LCMO activity does not, however, end at the selection and sponsoring 
of candidates. An important feature of its work is the organization of 
Committee Groups composed of its members on each of the main Society 
committees. Regular attendance at these group meetings is a condition of 
LCMO sponsorship and the Convenor of the group keeps a register of 
attendance which is regularly submitted to the CEC. In addition, CEC 
control of the elected LCMO members is maintained by the provisions that 
a representative of the CEC shall attend group meetings and that one 
member of each Committee Group shall attend meetings of the CEC on 
rota to report on the group’s work. 

The CEC is also responsible for seeing that the Organization’s policy is 
expressed at Sectional Meetings of the Society. Areas and Groups are asked 
to provide names of members prepared to act as LCMO spokesmen at such 
meetings and the Committee Groups are asked to provide the CEC with 
information on matters of controversy so that the spokesmen may be well 
briefed. Members of the LCMO speaking against the Organization’s policy 
at Sectional Meetings are liable to censure by the CEC. 

(c) LCMO policy. As ‘the Government Party’ in LCS since 1926 the 
LCMO is responsible for the policies pursued by the Society in the subse- 
quent period. In its published appeals to the wider LCS membership, it is 
therefore naturally concerned to defend these policies and to emphasize 
the progress made and being made under its régime. Apart from this, 
however, the practice has recently been instituted of publishing specific 
objectives in its election leaflets. Included in a recent statement of its 
‘policy for management’ were the following items: the achievement of £100 
million trade within the centenary of Co-operation in London (i.e. by 
1961); the conversion of all suitable grocery shops to self-service; the exten- 
sion of the purchase and the development of the sale of CWS and other 
Co-operatively produced goods; the introduction of specialist shops in 

* This system of voting gives certain members more than one vote and for that reason 
has been challenged as undemocratic: ‘Although the form of voting to select candidates to 
go forward to the official Society Elections is intended to be democratic, the one man one 


vote principle is not used since one Co-operator may vote three, or even four, times, i.e. in 
their Guild(s), Party and as an individual member.’ Quarterly Review, Apr. 1956. 
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suitable shopping centres; and the promotion of staff welfare, training, and 
education and the further development of staff consultation. In its educa- 
tion policy the LCMO objectives include: to increase the number of active 
Co-operative members; to foster Co-operative auxiliaries; to reorganize and 
improve the Youth Movement; to invite the participation of Labour Parties 
and Trade Unions in LCS activities; and to encourage staff training. Its 
political policy objectives include: seeking every opportunity to strengthen 
ties with Labour and Trade Union allies; seeking to improve the effective- 
ness of the London Co-operative Party; endeavouring to promote a much 
wider understanding of the Co-operative viewpoint; and working to replace 
the Tory Government by a Labour and Co-operative one. 

(d) The character of the LCMO. From its inception the LCMO has 
been a Labour-oriented body and its success in the 1926 elections marked 
the end of the phase in London Co-operation in which Co-operation was 
regarded as a movement distinct from the Labour Movement. Since every 
candidate sponsored by it is required to belong to the Labour and Co- 
operative Parties and, where applicable, a Trade Union, the Organization 
may be regarded as the principal means for maintaining Labour control of 
the LCS. At the present time threats or potential threats to Labour control 
come from two main sources—the Conservatives and the Communists— 
and in its publications the Organization justifies itself as the only effective 
weapon for preventing the ‘capture’ of LCS by either of these two groups. 
‘One aim of the LCMO members on the Political Committee is to defend 
the Society from encroachments by people who reject Co-operative prin- 
ciples and will use it for their own ends. The danger of Tory capture is more 
real than is generally imagined. The appalling apathy of the membership is 
an invitation to the Conservative Central Office. Remember Leeds. . . . The 
Communists are a Fraud. They would only use the Society as an end 
towards Communism and not the “Co-operative Commonwealth”.” 

A further interesting aspect of the LCMO is its relation to the employees. 
At the present time one of the main sources of opposition to LCMO candi- 
dates is the USDAW Electoral Committee (see below), but the Organization 
is not ‘anti-employee’ in character. From the inception of the LCS it has 
accepted the policy of ‘full membership rights for employees’? with the 
tesult that the Society is one of the small number of societies in the Co- 
operative Movement in which there is no limit placed on the number of 
employees who may serve on the management committee. Many employees 


* LCMO Newsletter, Feb. 1957, pp. 6-7. See also W. F. Podmore, Chairman of the 
LCMO, in Newsletter, Apr. 1957: ‘The LCMO is the only bulwark there is between London 
Society and Communist supported candidates.’ 

? This perhaps needs to be qualified in light of an oppositionist’s statement that the 
Organization, especially in its early years, displayed a definite ‘anti-employee’ attitude and 
‘posed’ as champion of the members against the danger of employee control 
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are members of the Organization and they form the bulk of its support in 
the Eastern area of the society. In addition, several employee members of 
the Management Committee are LCMO-sponsored candidates. Its partisans 
in fact claim that the LCMO has put an end to the ‘employee versus con- 
sumer’ split which is a feature of a number of other Co-operative Societies. 
Opposition to the LCMO on the part of organizations representing the em- 
ployees' may perhaps be explained on two grounds: first, that the activists 
in these organizations are sympathetic towards, or at least not opposed to, 
the Communists and, second, that the LCMO is identified with the govern- 
ment of the Society and for that reason is not as sympathetic towards trade 
union demands as activist employees would like. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that for the last thirty-two years the 
LCMO has been the only really effective electoral body in LCS. ‘The way 
to the top’ in the LCS is not completely closed to non-members of the 
LCMO but it dominates the route. No Noddle? in the LCS could afford to 
ignore its powers. At the same time it is an unofficial body, not recognized 
in any way by the Society, and, despite its activities, it remains unknown to 
the vast bulk of the 1} million LCS members, only a few thousand of whom 
ever vote in an election or attend a business meeting. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that its opponents describe it as ‘a closed shop’ or worse—‘the 
Tammany Hall of London Co-op.’. The LCMO is not insensitive to such 
criticisms and answers them by emphasizing that the Organization is open 
for affiliation of all Co-operative auxiliaries in the area of the Society, that 
a majority of these auxiliaries are affiliated, and that the procedure within 
the LCMO for selection of candidates is highly democratic. It points out, 
too, that a large society doing £1 million trade a week cannot be left to ‘the 
haphazard methods of nomination of neighbour by neighbour’;’ that the 
need for an electoral machine is only too obvious. If there were no LCMO, 
it is argued, the result would not be an ‘open shop’ but domination of the 
Society by ‘an organized Political minority’. 


Opposition Organizations 

Despite the LCMO injunction to LCS members to ‘Remember Leeds’, 
there is no evidence that the Conservative Party or persons actively asso- 
ciated with the Conservative Party have ever made any interventions in 
the Society’s elections. In the last thirty years opposition to the LCMO has 
always come from the Left wing—from the Communists, from militant 


* In addition to the Society’s USDAW branch, the Job and Shop Stewards’ Committee 
(active among employees in the production and works departments) and the roundsmen, 
organized in the Transport and General Workers’ Union, have been fairly consistently in 
opposition to the LCMO, the roundsmen rather more intermittently than the other two. 

* A character in a serial story published in the Co-operative quarterly, Agenda, whose 
main ambition is to get himself elected to the Management Committee of his society. 

> Newsletter, Summer 1957, p. 2. * Ibid 
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activists among the employees, and from what, for want of a better term, 
may be described as dissident Labour Party elements. Independent trade 
union intervention dates back at least to 1927 when the National Union of 
Distributive and Allied Workers put forward a panel of five candidates for 
the Management Committee. In 1933 a Trade Union Joint Election Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from the Shop Assistants’ Union, the 
TGWU, and the Shop and Job Stewards’ Committee, sponsored a candi- 
date, whom it described as ‘a leader and candidate of the employees’, and 
three other trade union men. From this appears to have developed by 1936 
the LCS Electoral Organization. Its name suggests an attempt to set up an 
organization similar but in opposition to the LCMO. It was still in existence 
in 1947 when it claimed to be based upon affiliations of Trade Union, Co- 
operative, Peace, and Youth organizations as well as upon individual mem- 
bership. Despite this wider basis, it remained, however, strongly ‘employee- 
conscious’. An election leaflet issued by it in 1947 declared that “The LCS 
Electoral Organization is founded upon the conviction that the interests 
and aims of consumer members are identical with those of all employees. 
It exists to bring members and employees together for electoral and 
administrative purposes.’ A point particularly emphasized in its pronounce- 
ments was that its Trade Union candidates were all endorsed by their trade 
union branches. LCMO candidates, other than housewives, were all mem- 
bers of their trade unions and this membership was given prominence in 
election addresses, but they were not the nominees of their unions. Members 
of the Electoral Organization, therefore, protested against LCMO candi- 
dates using their trade union initials when they had no mandate from the 
trade union and were opposing candidates actually nominated by their 
trade union branches: ‘Not one of its [the LCMO’s] candidates has any 
official Trade Union or Labour status or mandate, whatever their individual 
records or activity.” 

In its early years the electoral support of the new organization was based 
on the Communists, sections of the employees, and dissident Labour 
elements. However, in 1942 the Communists broke away over its alleged 
lack of support for the Soviet Union and, in the same year, the London 
District Communist Party openly intervened in LCS elections by sponsor- 
ing five of its own candidates for the Education and Political Committees. 
From this break-away movement appears to have originated another 
attempt to form a broadly based opposition organization—The London 


* Letter from G. F. Dutch in Romford and Hornchurch Citizen, Feb. 1936. The LCMO’s 
answer to this charge is that it has never claimed that its nominees are mandated by their 
unions and that, since its Standing Orders stipulate that its candidates must, where appli- 
cable, belong to an appropriate trade union, they have every right to publicize this fact. It 
further counter-attacks by alleging that opposition candidates mandated by their trade union 
branch are more often than not selected by the trade union Branch Committee, without 
reference to the members. 
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Co-operators’ Progressive Organization. In 1946 it comprised branches of 
NUDAW, the TGWU, and other Trade Unions, the LCS Shop and Job 
Stewards’ Committee, and a number of Co-operative bodies, and in the 
election of that year supported a Communist for the Presidency and three 
trade union candidates and one Communist member of the Women’s Guild 
for the Management Committee, all of whom were unsuccessful. 

The LCPO had faded out by 1948 and today the Communists remain the 
principal opposition to the LCMO, mustering an estimated 2,500 votes in 
Management Committee elections. In recent years these votes have usually 
been cast in favour of candidates sponsored by the USDAW Electoral 
Committee as well as for a number of individual members of the Com- 
munist Party standing as independents. The Communist Party as such does 
not at present sponsor candidates. Since the war ‘the Communist vote’ has 
remained fairly steady despite the decline in recent years of their number 
of successful candidates. At the present time there is one Communist mem- 
ber of the Management Committee who, with the addition of the ‘employee’ 
and his ‘personal’ vote, usually comes near the top of the poll. 

The role of the Communists in LCS affairs has occasioned considerable 
controversy in recent years with regard to Political Committee elections. 
Under the existing constitution there is no bar to members of the Com- 
munist Party serving on the Society’s Political Committee, although such 
persons have, since 1951, been excluded from membership of the Co- 
operative Party. Regarding this as an anomalous situation, the LCMO 
has, in the last seven years, promoted several attempts to revise the rules 
in the direction of excluding Communists from the Political Committee 
and of tightening up the trading and shareholding qualifications both of 
candidates and of members wishing to vote.’ None of these attempts has 
been successful, although in 1956 a bare majority (not the required two- 
thirds majority) was secured for the proposals. Opposition to the rules 
revision came not only from the Communists but also from other minority 
groups and from those who saw the revisions as an attempt to limit the 
rights of members. 

The other main source of LCMO opposition today centres in the 
USDAW Electoral Committee, an ad hoc body formed by the Society’s 
USDAW branch and supported by the Shop and Job Stewards’ Committee 
and a half-dozen Co-operative auxiliary organizations. In 1956 the success- 
ful Presidential candidate who unseated the retiring LCMO President was 
not originally sponsored by this Committee, although it rallied to his 
support when it appeared that he had some prospects of winning. In its 


* See Co-operative News, 24 and 31 July 1954. The rule requiring members wishing to 
vote to possess one £1 paid-up share has not been strictly enforced, with the result that it 


has been possible for a person to vote after he has paid only 1s. towards his required share- 
holding. 
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election leaflet of that year the Committee appealed to ‘Co-operators and 
Trade Unionists to use your vote in the interests of the LCS and Employees’ 
and accused the Management Committee of ‘a couldn’t care less attitude’ 
and of having ‘failed to resolve current problems either to the satisfaction 
of the membership of the Society or the employees’. In the 1957 Manage- 
ment Committee elections it sponsored three candidates, all employees and 
activists in their local Labour Parties. Among the points of policy proposed 
by these candidates were: the development of Co-operative production and 
trade and the expansion, wherever possible, of the Society’s direct labour 
force; the reduction of prices to the lowest possible level; the development 
of modern methods of retailing as speedily as possible; the promotion of 
employee education; the safeguarding of the democratic rights of all mem- 
bers to take part, without discrimination, in the activities of the Society; and 
the encouragement of Joint Consultation. The number of votes mustered 
by the Committee may be estimated at approximately 3,250, of which 2,000 
might be Communist votes. 

In view of the overlap between the USDAW and the Communist vote, it 
is important to note that in 1957 the Society’s USDAW branch decided that 
henceforth it would sponsor only candidates in membership of the Labour 
Party. This decision meant that the Committee would no longer endorse 
the candidature of the existing Communist member of the Board, as it had 
done on previous occasions. The decision seemed to presage a move to 
re-establish a joint trade union electoral body on the lines of the short-lived 
Association of London Co-operators, 1954, which also operated a political 
bar against Communists. However, this decision has recently been rescinded 
and no political test will operate in the 1959 election when the Communist 
member comes up for re-election. 

Supporting the opposition to the LCMO is the Quarterly Review, ‘an 
independent commentary on London Co-operative Society Affairs’, which 
is timed to appear shortly before Sectional Meetings. This is a four-page 
printed periodical, price 2d., which is published by its editor, Mr. D. 
Hutton, and which has been in existence since 1952. Its present circulation 
is in the region of 1,500 per issue. Although it occasionally contains direct 
attacks on the LCMO,} it is primarily a policy-oriented periodical rather 
than an adjunct to an electoral organization like the LCMO Newsletter? 


‘ In the January 1956 issue it alleged that the LCMO had contrived to remove non- 
LCMO members on the Political Committee from the main sub-committees and that it had 
prevented them from representing the Committee at all functions. In other issues it has 
alleged discrimination by the Society’s Committees with regard to the use of halls and bias 
in selection of members to go on exchange trips to Co-operatives abroad. An article on the 
LCMO in the April 1956 issue argued that ‘The monopolising of all positions [by the 
Organization] is resulting in a preponderance of elderly mediocre committee men’. 

* At election times the Review lists all candidates and their party labels but does not 
directly call for support for any particular candidate. 

5540.6.3 P 
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It features articles highly critical of LCS administration, of the Society's 
trading policy, and of its relations with the employees and appears to be 
one of the principal sources of ammunition used by ‘oppositionists’ at LCS 
Sectional Meetings. 

The most striking feature of the opposition to the LCMO is its fragmen- 
tary character. ‘Despite several attempts, it has not succeeded in forming 
a stable, coherent, and broadly based organization similar to the LCMO. 
If it could succeed in this it might well become in a short time an effective 
challenger to LCMO control since it already musters roughly 40 per cent. 
of the voting electorate and is sufficiently strong to keep at least one 
‘opposition’ member on the Management Committee. The prospects of this 
happening do not, however, appear particularly strong at present. Within 
the foreseeable future any coherent opposition movement of any strength 
would have to include the Communists, but at present the Labour dissidents 
are perhaps less inclined than before to co-operate with the Communists. 
In theory the USDAW Electoral Committee could, without Communist 
support, emerge as an effective LCMO opposition. The employees of LCS 
number approximately 20,000, the majority of whom are organized in 
USDAW. If this union’s LCS branch could rely upon the loyalty of even 
half of its members, it could dominate LCS elections. The fact that its vote, 
excluding the Communists, is no more than about 1,250 is an indication 
of the Union’s relative weakness—a weakness due perhaps to two main 
factors: the high proportion of women among its members and the ‘closed 
shop’ policy which contributes towards apathy in union affairs. It should 
also be noted in this connexion that the absence of any bar in LCS rules to 
employees serving on committees means that there is not the incentive that 
there is in other societies for uniting the employee vote. To a certain extent, 
at any rate, the LCMO can claim to represent the interests of the employees. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The Plymouth and London Societies provide two of the clearest examples 
in the Co-operative Movement of a system of party government. In both 
societies the institutionalization of the system seems to have proceeded far 
enough to justify the expectation that, provided there is no drastic altera- 
tion of the formal constitution of the societies, it will continue to operate 
in the foreseeable future. There is, however, an important difference be- 
tween the two societies so far as the type of party system is concerned. 
Despite the ascendancy of the Progressives during the last twenty odd 
years, Plymouth’s is clearly a two-party system and is recognized as such 
by the participating members. For this reason, although the Blue Tickets 
are numerically less strong and their candidates rather more aged than 
those of their opponents, there is a good chance that the Blue Tickets (or 
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some successor) might survive a defeat over the issue of political affiliation. 
The position in London is rather different. The LCMO is a stable and well 
organized party but it is not confronted by a comparable opposition party, 
even though certain opposition candidates may normally expect to poll 
40 per cent. of the votes. The opposition lacks a coherent and articulated 
organization. The result is that London Society has developed what 
resembles more closely a one-party than a two-party system. Such a system 
needs to be distinguished from the single-party system which operates in 
certain totalitarian states, i.e. a system in which only one party is permitted 
by law or in which other parties are fundamentally ‘front’ organizations of 
the dominant party. The single-party system is a reflection of a monistic 
conception of politics in contrast to the pluralistic conception which under- 
lies multi-party systems. The one-party system, too, is a product of a 
pluralistic conception: opposition may be ineffective but it remains legiti- 
mate. In the sphere of state politics the one-party system is to be found, not 
in totalitarian states, but in places like the Southern states of the U.S.A. 
and, nearer home, in those local authorities (e.g. South Wales or certain 
English counties) where one or other of the major political parties is 
dominant. 

Because of its pluralistic basis the one-party system of government does 
not possess all the notorious defects of the single-party system but it may 
share some of them. In both one- and single-party systems, practically 
unchallengeable power is concentrated in the hands of the few who control 
the dominant party. Such a situation may encourage abuse of that power 
on the part of those who wield it and also provide a fertile ground for 
breeding the vices of cynicism and opportunism on the part of those who 
exist under its shadow.’ Such a situation may also contribute to apathy 
among the electorate by generating in the opponents of the dominant party 
the attitude that nothing can be done to alter the status quo. 

With respect to this latter supposition, it is difficult to evaluate the evi- 
dence from the London Society which might confirm or rebut it. For the 
related proposition that a two-party system with parties alternating in 
power tends to increase member participation, the evidence from Plymouth 
provides some support. In 1955 the membership of the Plymouth Society 
numbered approximately 93,500 of whom 250 or 0:27 per cent. attended 
the business meeting at which a dividend declaration was made. This 
proportion of attenders is about average for societies in the size group 
50,000 to 100,000. The party system does not, therefore, seem to lead to 
higher participation in this respect. However, the number of members 


* It is not suggested that this hypothetical situation does exist in the London Society under 
LCMO control—although, no doubt, oppositionists would argue that it does. My evidence 
18 too scanty to confirm or to rebut the opposition’s charge. The supposition is based on 
general experience of other political systems. Clearly, this is a matter for further research. 
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voting in the 1955 election was 2,855 or 3-05 per cent., which compares 
favourably with the average figure of 1-34 per cent. for societies of a similar 
size. It may well be, therefore, that the party system at Plymouth is an 
important factor in maintaining the relatively high member participation 
shown in elections.! London Society, however, because of its great size 
and situation is incomparable with any other society. In 1955, when its 
membership numbered 1,214,000, 3,689 members or 0-3 per cent. attended 
Sectional Meetings. This proportion is similar to the average for societies 
with over 100,000 members. In the same year 7,286 members or 0°6 per 
cent. voted in the Society’s election, a figure which is rather less than half 
of the average figure for societies with, again, over 100,000 members. The 
evidence, using these crude indices of member participation, is therefore 
inconclusive. Higher than average figures would have supported the rebuttal 
of the proposition that London’s ‘one-and-a-half’ party system contributes 
to apathy: the actual figures suggest a verdict of ‘not proven’. 

A recent notable case study of the American International Typographical 
Union? suggests that the high degree of effective democracy in this union is 
directly attributable to the institutionalization therein of a two-party system. 
The study is germane to the whole complex problem of oligarchy in modern 
society and provides many insights into the political process, as well as 
suggestions which could profitably be explored by those concerned to 
combat oligarchy. The authors’ conclusions, it should perhaps be added, 
are almost as pessimistic as those of Michels who first postulated ‘the iron 
law of oligarchy’.* They believe that ‘the functional requirements for demo- 
cracy cannot be met most of the time in most unions or other voluntary 
groups’.* Without challenging this conclusion there are nevertheless some 
grounds for believing that, if a multi-party system is one of the ‘functional 
requirements’ for democracy in large-scale associations, then Co-operatives 
might develop it more easily than most Trade Unions.* 

‘ It is, however, probably not the only factor. Other possible factors are: the care the 
Society takes to give members the opportunity to vote through its establishment of polling 
stations in the Society’s butchery branches in all the various districts covered by the Society; 
the absence of any feeling on the part of ordinary trading members that the employees 
dominate the Society; and the fact that the town’s industry is largely dependent on the 
Naval Dockyards. Several members of the Management Committee are employed in the 
Dockyards and the Society operates in what is to some extent a single occupational com- 
munity. There is evidence to support the view that member participation in voluntary 
associations, like Co-operatives and Trade Unions, tends to be higher in such communities 
than in communities with a diversified industrial structure. 

2S. M. Lipset, M. A. Trow, and J. S. Coleman, Union Democracy, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1956. For a briefer account see Lipset’s article, ‘Democracy in Private 
Government’, in The British Journal of Sociology, vol. iii, No. 1, March 1952. 

> R. Michels, Political Parties, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949 (originally pub- 
lished in Germany, 1911). 

* Op. cit., p. 403. 


* These grounds inciude: the local, territorial basis of Co-operatives which facilitates 
communication between members; the pluralist structure of Co-operative government, 
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However, it is not part of my present purpose to argue the case for the 
further development of internal parties in Co-operative government.’ The 
ITU study also poses the complex problem of what are the conditions for 
the successful development in associations of a two-party system of govern- 
ment. Too little is known at present about the origins of the system in 
Plymouth Society to say much about why it took root there, although its 
successful operation over more than fifty years supports the view that, once 
established, it sets up self-perpetuating mechanisms.? Experience in the 
London Society is more suggestive. The existence of one organized group 
tends to generate an opposition group but not necessarily an effective 
opposition group. One of the major difficulties appears to be that of 
developing rival policies on the part of different groups which are suffi- 
ciently dissimilar to be apparent to the electorate. A comparison of LCMO 
policy for management and that of the USDAW Electoral Committee, for 
example, reveals no striking differences. The only point that stands out at 
all is the USDAW proposal to reduce prices to the lowest possible level, and 
any Co-operative electorate may be forgiven for doubting whether this 
constitutes a major difference of policy. There are indeed important issues 
which divide LCS members but they do not divide them on party lines. 
Examples of these are the questions of a full-time management committee 
and district representation—matters on which the LCMO and its opponents 
are divided. In the absence of distinctive policy differences, the issue at 
elections may well appear to the detached elector or observer as merely a 
question of which men shall fill which offices—a questions of ‘jobs’ and 
‘jobs’ only. 

In the Plymouth Society there is a similar lack of policy differences be- 
tween the parties except on one matter—the question of the Society’s 
affiliation to the Co-operative Party. Opposition to affiliation appears to be 
the main ideological reason for the continued existence of the Blue Tickets 
and it remains a compelling reason. In the London Society this issue was 
decided long ago when the LCMO routed the Reform Committee. Opposi- 
tion to the Communists may now be thought to be the modern equivalent 
of the older issue but, for some reason, it does not arouse the same passions 
and, in any case, cuts across the anti-LCMO forces. 

Too much should not be made of the difficulty of finding an ideological 
basis for a two-party system. The classical conception of parties d Ja Burke, 
which sees parties as essentially ideological associations, is clearly in- 


divided as it frequently is between Management, Education, Political, and Local Com- 
mittees; the fact that legal control of policy is vested in voluntary, part-time Management 
Committees; and the existence of autonomous ‘auxiliaries’-—the guilds—which could fairly 
easily develop from the pressure groups most of them are into full-scale parties. 

* For a sketchy case, inspired by Lipset’s study, see my article, ‘Apathy: a Constructive 
Proposal’, in Co-operative News, 23 and 30 July 1955. 

> Cf. Lipset et al., op. cit., p. 401. 
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adequate.’ In state politics two-party systems survive even when, as in the 


U.S.A. and in Britain during the ‘Butskell’ era, a detached observer requires | ° 
a powerful microscope to detect differences between the programmes of the J 
parties.” Parties may be ideological associations but they are also, and more | ™ 
importantly, instruments by which men can achieve power and the material al 
and psychic rewards that accompany the possession of power. And, as such, f ™ 
they can and do exist with or without a distinctive ideology. ; 
However, it is probably true that a distinctive ideology helps to sustain | *S 





a party once it is established and, moreover, that such an ideology is an 





essential condition for its emergence in the first place. In this connexion the J P 
opposition in the London Society might perhaps be regarded as a nascent rm. 
party in search of an ideology—an ideology which would make clear that . 
what divided it from the LCMO was not simply a question of personalities N 
or a question of ‘administration’. Viewed in this way, the development of the . 
Quarterly Review, focused as it is on policy issues, may be crucial. In time . 
it may act as a catalytic agent for the various opposition elements in the . 
Society and provide them with a policy around which a coherent and stable 
group may be organized. If that should happen the London Society would 

be well on the way towards a two-party system and to what the detached q 
political scientist would regard as a more healthy internal democracy. : 


One final point. The development of parties in Co-operative government 
might be interpreted as simply a consequence of developments in national 
party politics. Unlike the internal parties of the International Typographical 
Union, the parties in Co-operatives, it may be argued, are but pale reflec- 
tions of the cleavages which divide the wider society. They are not legitimate 
but bastard parties which will inevitably break up once the conditions which 
brought them into existence pass away. It is certainly true that in Plymouth 
(and even more so in Leeds) the internal party conflict is part and parcel of 
the Conservative—Labour conflict outside. And it is also true that in London 
the LCMO originated as part of that wider movement which, in the twen- 
tieth century, has brought the Co-operative Movement generally into the 
Labour camp. But, if the British national two-party system is any guide, it 
does not necessarily follow that the continuance of a party system is bound 
up with the persistence of the particular factors which brought it into being. 
In this connexion future developments in the two societies studied here may 
illuminate the whole problem of parties in associations. 






! Burke’s definition of party as ‘a body of men united for promoting the national interest 
upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed’ is more appropriate for 2 
pressure group of the promotional, as distinct from the interest, type, e.g. The League 
Against Cruel Sports. 

2 The quip that the Republican and Democratic parties of the U.S.A. are, pace Burke, 
united by principles upon which they both agree, is probably more true when they are 
viewed from the national rather than from the local level. 
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The movement towards affiliation of Co-operative Societies with the Co- 
operative Party is a secular phenomenon. It is probable that before many 
years have passed the Progressives in Plymouth will be able to muster the 
required two-thirds majority at a special members’ meeting in favour of 
affiliation. If this happens, will the Blue Tickets disintegrate and find no 
successor ? 

In London the ‘experiment’ is rather different. Affiliation is now a settled 
issue, unlikely to be disturbed unless Conservatives decide to intervene. 
Assuming that the Communists continue, as in the past, to be accepted as 
part, albeit a tiresome part, of ‘the Left’, will the opposition fail to establish 
itself as a coherent party and, if so, will the LCMO slowly disintegrate? In 
favour of this last possibility is the fact that at the Annual Conference last 
November of delegates from the 85 LCS Co-operative Parties—57 of which 
are affiliated with the LCMO—a resolution to the effect that ‘this Con- 
ference . . . does not consider that the activities of the LCMO are in the 
interest of the Co-operative Movement’ was defeated by only a very narrow 
majority—118 to 111.1 

Despite this pointer, I would hazard the answer, ‘No’, to both these 
questions. In answering thus I may, however, merely be pandering to my 
own prejudice: ‘If the two-party system did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent it.’ 


' Quarterly Review, Jan. 1958. 
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1 

THE national image of that unique community of states which we call the § the 
Commonwealth of Nations is, like the institution itself, constantly under- § we 
going change. It is instructive to pause from time to time and take note of § spc 
the way in which the Commonwealth is perceived from the vantage-point ter 
of Great Britain. For national attitudes are often instruments of change, — wo 
and their examination may well provide useful clues about the nature and toc 
direction of Commonwealth development. spe 

It is necessary at the outset to state some self-imposed limitations of the gre 
study. In the first place, the term ‘Commonwealth’ refers to the grouping | 
of fully independent Members. No attempt has been made to catalogue atti- to 
tudes towards individual Members per se or towards dependent territories. su; 
Secondly, an analysis of national attitudes with respect to something as m 
complex as the Commonwealth of Nations presents special difficulties. de 
Surely there is no single ‘national attitude’, unless it be the rather vague th 
belief in the Commonwealth as something ‘good’. However, the more th 
important points of view have usually found expression in both Parliament sh 
and in the various segments of the press, and it is from these sources that to 
the bulk of the material has been drawn. 

To place an analysis of attitudes on the Commonwealth during this of 
period in proper perspective, it is useful to note that the Commonwealth de 
has more often than not been regarded as clearly secondary in importance zi 
to such closely related issues as the future status of the colonial territories E 
and the nature of Britain’s connexion with a European Free Trade area. tr 
Yet there is some evidence that a change has taken place since 1952, when W 
The Economist called attention to ‘a widespread lack of genuine interest C 
in the Commonwealth idea’? The continuing economic crisis, and the shock fi 


administered by the events of October-November 1956, have together 
resulted in a greater awareness of the Commonwealth in British opinion. 
* This paper was prepared in connexion with research on the Commonwealth of Nations, 


made possible by a fellowship from the Ford Foundation. 
> The Economist, 29 Nov. 1952, p. 602. 


Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1958, 220-233). 
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I. POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 


The period under review has witnessed several developments of the first 
importance in the political /constitutional sphere of Commonwealth affairs: 
the creation of a Central African Federation, the inauguration of the 
Republic of Pakistan, the announcement that Ceylon was soon to adopt a 
republican form of government, and the accession to full membership of 
Ghana and the Federation of Malaya. Yet it is noteworthy that these 
developments have not, of themselves, had a major impact on United 
Kingdom opinion concerning the Commonwealth. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that developments such as 
these have come to be regarded as the natural fulfilment of the Common- 
wealth ideal. In an address delivered in April of 1956, the Earl of Home 
spoke of the ‘conscious, deliberate objective’ of Britain ‘to bring backward 
territories to the stage of Commonwealth membership’.' Possibly no one 
would cavil at this conception of the United Kingdom’s imperial mission 
today, although some thoughtful observers have questioned not only the 
speed with which independence has been attained, but also the wisdom of 
granting independence at all in the case of some of the smaller territories. 

The second reason for the relative lack of attention which has been given 
to political developments is the more significant, I believe, because it 
suggests an important shift in the patterns of thinking about the Com- 
monwealth. This can be illustrated by quoting a statement made during a 
debate in the Commons in April 1954. The speaker, noting the changes 
that had taken place in the Commonwealth during recent years, remarked 
that ‘the greatest change of all has been the fact that the emphasis has 
shifted from the political aspect of our relations with territories overseas 
to the economic aspects of the problems of those territories’.” 

There was little dissent from this view, although there was a good deal 
of disagreement on the practical conclusions to be drawn from it. The 
debate itself was on a motion to examine the need for a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
Each of the speakers had his own pet proposal. Suggestions were made to 
transfer all the economic functions of the Colonial Office to the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, to allow the new Commonwealth countries to 
continue to be eligible for assistance from colonial development and wel- 
fare funds, to abolish the Colonial Office completely, and to amalgamate 
the two offices. Many members thought that the problem would be solved 
if only the word ‘colonial’ were to be got rid of. Others were content to rely 


1 Quoted in Commonwealth Survey (ii. 10), 15 May 1956, p. 365. 
2 Mr. C. J. M. Alport (C.). 525 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 2404. 
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on a well-tried device for dealing with problems: hold a Commonwealth 
Conference on the subject.’ 

It came as no surprise to find the Government in polite but firm opposi- 
tion to all of these suggestions. In his statement of the official position, Mr. 
Hopkinson, the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, was careful to 
emphasize ‘that there is certainly no undue rigidity in the minds of those 
who are dealing with these matters’. The Government was aware that 
questions concerning the proper functions of the Colonial Office and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office were in fact surface manifestations of a 
deeper concern with the really difficult economic problems facing the 
Commonwealth. 


Il. ECONOMIC 


It is in the broad area of economic policy that attitudes towards the 
Commonwealth have been most vocal and most articulate, both in Par- 
liament and in the Press. This of course reflects the fact that economic 
problems have dominated the scene in Britain throughout the period. The 
machinery for Commonwealth consultation has been most consistently 
employed to deal with a broad range of monetary, trade, and resources 
development issues. A major Commonwealth Economic Conference at the 
Prime Minister level was held in November 1952, the first meeting of its 
kind in many years. Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth have generally 
met following the annual meetings of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. From time to time, ad hoc conferences have been set up 
to deal with particular phases of economic policy, and the communiqués 
issued at the close of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings have 
invariably included references to the economic side of Commonwealth 
relations. 

It is legitimate to infer from these activities that economic considerations 
have been of the greatest importance in shaping Government attitudes 
towards the Commonwealth. This view, in its broad outlines, has been 
roughly as follows:* the Commonwealth, together with the sterling area, 
is of crucial importance to the U.K., but the Commonwealth can never be 
regarded as a self-sufficient economic unit. Moreover, it is unrealistic to 
think in terms of a Commonwealth economic policy. Such thinking ignores 
the hallmark of the modern Commonwealth—the complete independence 

' $25 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 2403-99 passim. 

2 Tbid., col. 2490. 

> This picture has been drawn largely from numerous statements made by Government 
leaders in the course of debate, and in answer to questions, in Commons during the period 
1951-7. In particular see the speeches of Mr. Butler on 3 Feb. 1953 (510 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 
1681 ff.) and on 4 Feb. 1954 (523 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 576-90); Mr. Thorneycroft on 11 Feb. 


1954 (523 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 1340); Lord Hope on 30 Nov. 1956 (561 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 739- 
836). 
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of each member to pursue policies best calculated to realize its own national 
objectives. This is not to rule out co-operation and frequent consultation 
among Commonwealth countries. On the contrary, since all Members may 
be presumed to agree on the desirability of working towards the realization 
of certain broad economic objectives—multilateralism, freer trade, the 
strengthening of sterling, development of Commonwealth resources—con- 
tinuous discussion of ways and means to implement these objectives is 
essential. 

While it is true that the future of the U.K. depends to a significant degree 
upon the continuing viability of the Commonwealth and sterling area, it 
is equally true that Britain’s position in the Commonwealth is pivotal. 
During a debate in the Commons on 4 February 1954, Mr. Butler noted 
that ‘some 60 per cent. of the earnings of the sterling area are due to our 
efforts, visible and invisible’. The Chancellor identified the strengths of 
the sterling area as ‘the manufacturing industries of this country—the 
engineering industries—and their exports’. 

From this picture of the interrelationship of U.K. and Commonwealth, 
two principal conclusions have been drawn: (1) that Britain must take the 
lead in Commonwealth affairs, especially in working out solutions to the 
economic maladies which beset the Commonwealth; (2) she can do this 
effectively only if her own economy is sound. 

The view that Britain must set about the task of putting her own house 
in order before she can realistically cope with Commonwealth problems 
has been expressed many times in the responsible press. On 1 March 1952 
The Economist pointed to the delusion involved in the conception of the 
Commonwealth as a device which would allow the U.K. to avoid paying 
its own way in a competitive world.’ Editorials in The Times have reiterated 
this position and the New Statesman and Nation has taken a similar line.‘ 
In the course of a carefully reasoned series of articles on ‘Commonwealth 
Development’ during the summer of 1952,5 The Economist stressed the 
need (a) for capital, and (b) for the British either to work harder or to 
consume less in order to get the capital needed: ‘Commonwealth develop- 
ment presents no escape from the harsh compulsions of the British economic 
problem. On the contrary, success at home in solving that problem is a 
prerequisite of Commonwealth development.’* Nor could the British decide 
that the sacrifices demanded were too great, and thus write the Common- 

' $23 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 586. 

? Loc. cit. 

> The Economist, 1 Mar. 1952, pp. 504-5. 

* See The Times, 2 Jan. 1954 and 27 June 1956; New Statesman and Nation, 29 Nov. 
1952, pp. 624-5. 

* The Economist, 31 May, pp. 569-71; 7 June, pp. 639-41; 14 June, pp. 725-6; 28 June, 


pp. 868-70; 5 July, pp. 5-7; 12 July, pp. 68-70. 
* Ibid., 28 June, p. 870. 
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wealth off, for ‘in the long run the only alternative to Commonwealth 
development is starvation and unemployment’.! 

On the whole, the attitude towards the Commonwealth in the economic 
field has been shared by the leaders of the Opposition as well. Although 
there is disagreement on specific policies—Labour, for example, has 
regarded plans for the convertibility of sterling as ‘premature and dan- 
gerous’*—there is a more basic uneasiness that the official position is largely 
window-dressing. A good deal of scepticism has been voiced in the Com- 
mons concerning the extent of the Government’s commitment to its own 
view of the Commonwealth. Much of this has arisen from the Govern- 
ment’s quite natural refusal to discuss in detail the conclusions reached at 
the various Commonwealth Ministers’ Conferences. Some of the scepticism 
is attributable to partisanship, but a residue remains to be accounted for. 
Back-benchers on both sides of the House have expressed the view that 
the Government must take more ‘positive’ action in dealing with Common- 
wealth affairs.* This has usually meant the creation of more machinery. 
Proposals for a Commonwealth Customs Union, a Planning Authority, a 
‘permanent body to consider Commonwealth problems’, a Commonwealth 
Development Authority, a Paley Report for the Commonwealth have been 
among the many suggestions made in the Commons during the period. Of 
course, most of these suggestions have been made before in earlier periods, 
and appear now under different labels. 

The Government, and the press generally, have paid little heed to these 
suggestions.* The usual answer has been that the Government was ‘more 
concerned with action than with machinery’.* Nor did informed Opposition 
leaders, such as Mr. Gordon-Walker, place much faith in the multiplication 
of Commonwealth machinery.* Yet the demand for positive action per- 
sisted. 

On 14 June 1956 a motion was introduced in the Commons, signed by 
some 250 members, urging the Government to make available for the 
development of Commonwealth resources an amount equal to 5 per cent. 
of the annual revenue of the U.K. ‘for the exclusive purpose of providing 


1 The Economist, 12 July, p. 70. 

2 Mr. Gaitskell, in debate, 3 Feb. 1953, 510 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 1681 ff. See also an article 
by Mr. Gaitskell in the New Statesman and Nation, 20 Dec. 1952, pp. 744-6. 

> See, for example, the speeches of Mr. M. Follick (508 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 952-60); Mr. 
E. H. C. Leather (507 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 405-6); Sir Albert Braithwaite, Mr. Bernard Braine, 
and Mr. Ronald Russell (561 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 739-836). 

* The Financial Times is a notable exception. During 1957 it made a number of proposals 
for the creation of a Commonwealth economic institution whose functions would be to 
collect and disseminate information and ‘to maximize imperial trade and investment by 
cooperative measures’. 18 Apr. 1957. See also editorials on 21, 26 June and 4 July 1957. 

5 523 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 1357. 


© See several of his articles in the New Commonwealth, and also 507 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 
165-6. 
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facilities of communication, water and power which are essential to such 
development’. And in a general debate on resources development which 
took place on 30 November 1956, with Suez fresh in mind, there was a 
remarkable unanimity of opinion that the Government had better do some 
constructive thinking about Commonwealth development, and that it had 
not done so up to the present.” In particular, doubts were expressed about 
the seriousness of U.K. leadership at meetings of Commonwealth Ministers. 
Mr. R. Russell (C.) hoped ‘that we shall pay much more than lip service to 
Commonwealth development’ in the future. Mr. E. H. C. Leather (C.) 
spoke without contradiction of the feeling ‘of the whole Tory Party’ as 
well as of the Opposition, that the Government had paid precious little 
attention to Commonwealth problems generally. What is basically wrong, 
he said, is the set-up at the top. “The first thing which should happen is 
that the Commonwealth should be upgraded in Whitehall circles. . . . Until 
the matter of Commonwealth relations is made the responsibility not of 
just an excellent or good man, but of one of the top two or three people in 
the Government, I believe we shall continue to get the kind of tragedies in 
Commonwealth relations which we have had in the last two weeks.’* Lord 
John Hope, answering for the Government, listed the facilities now avail- 
able for Commonwealth development, and urged the House to remember 
that the difficulty is with the shortage of capital, and not with the shortage 
of machinery through which capital can be channelled. 

Many of the points made in November 1956 were reiterated in more 
forceful terms in a recent debate on Commonwealth resources, which took 
place on 3 May 1957.° Mr. Shinwell voiced the feeling of many speakers 
when he stressed the overriding importance of resources development for 
the future of the Commonwealth and therefore of Great Britain. ‘In my 
view’, he said, ‘we are not likely to survive for many years longer as even 
a second-class or third-class industrial power unless we can avail ourselves 
of the vast resources of the Commonwealth.’® 

It became increasingly clear in the course of the debate that Common- 
wealth development was not a matter to be decided by decisions made in 


' 554 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 768. 

? 561 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 739-836. 

> Ibid., col. 787. 

* Ibid., cols. 775-6. Charges similar to this had been made earlier in the period. For 
example, Mr. M. Follick, in a speech on 27 Nov. 1952, noted that there had been no less 
than six Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Relations in the past seven years, and 
called on the Government to treat the C.R.O. with more respect. 

* 569 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 505-98. 

* Ibid., col. 524. Mr. A. Baldwin: ‘I only wish that the people of this country would 
realize that it is on the Commonwealth and on the future of the Commonwealth that their 
standard of living depends’ (530). Mr. B. Braine: ‘There seems to be no realization of the 


Po that this country has no future whatsoever until it is linked with the Commonwealth’ 
48). 
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Whitehall, but, on the contrary, was contingent largely on the amount of 
sacrifice the ordinary citizen was prepared to make. Perhaps Mr. J. Grimond 
was correct in identifying as the ‘fundamental issue’ what the ‘British people 
themselves are prepared to do and to give up for the sake of the Common- 
wealth’. 


III. CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 


The Gracious Speech at the opening of each session of Parliament 
provides a convenient starting-point for an examination of the official 
attitude of the Government towards Commonwealth co-operation. The 
formula remains constant. Three illustrations will suffice to give the flavour: 
‘My Ministers are determined to make even closer that co-operation with 
other Members of the Commonwealth which must be the keystone of our 
policy’ (4 November 1952).? ‘My Government attach the utmost importance 
to continued consultation with their partners in the Commonwealth . . ”’ 
(3 November 1953).? ‘My Government will maintain and strengthen con- 
sultation within the Commonwealth for the fulfilment of our common aims 
and purposes’ (9 June 1955).‘ 

There is no evidence to indicate that anyone has ever seriously quarrelled 
with these noble objectives. The press has many times expressed its belief 
in the supreme value of Commonwealth consultation, and the Leader of 
the Opposition, in his replies to the Speech, has reiterated this belief. 
Students of Commonwealth affairs have seen in the network of consulta- 
tion the essence of the modern Commonwealth. Yet not everyone has been 
satisfied that Government practice has been in accord with the official 
theory. 

By far the great majority of the queries prt to the Secretary or the Under- 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations during Question Time 
have dealt with matters of co-operation and consultation.* These questions 
appear with monotonous regularity, and the answers have rarely varied, 
either in substance or in language. In general the questions fall into two 
categories: those which seek information on specific instances of co- 
operation—consultation, or the lack thereof; and those which propose the 
creation of additional machinery for Commonwealth consultation. Al- 
though most of these questions come from Opposition members, a fair 
number have emanated from behind the Treasury bench. 

The Government has never been persuaded that new Commonwealth 

? 569 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 559. 

? 507 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 4. 

> $20 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 4. 


* $42 H.C. Deb 5, col. 42. 


5 See, for example, 531 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 674-5; 539 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 82; 542 H.C. 
Deb. 5, col. 76. 
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machinery is either necessary or desirable. In a Communiqué issued after 
the 1946 meeting, the Prime Ministers went on record as opposed to the 
creation of any centralized machinery for the Commonwealth. This has 
remained the Government’s view.’ 

Leaders of the Labour Party have on the whole supported the Govern- 
ment in this respect. Mr. Attlee, in the course of a debate on 6 November 
1951, spoke of ‘the pitfall of trying to confine the Commonwealth by a 
series of regulations and a whole structure of administration which I think 
would not be in keeping with its particular character’. Mr. Gordon-Walker, 
perhaps the most informed member of the Labour Party in the field of 
Commonwealth affairs, has on a number of occasions characterized pro- 
posals for the creation of new institutions as ‘non-starters’, indicating that 
support in the Commonwealth for developments along this line is almost 
nil. Unity among its Members, he said, however essential to the continued 
survival of the Commonwealth, is not something that can be created by 
new machinery. This does not mean that improvements cannot be made 
along the established lines of communication. In particular, Gordon-Walker 
would favour proposals which aimed at facilitating the regular and per- 
manent exchange of civil servants within the Commonwealth.* 

This and similar ideas have had some currency in other circles as well. 
The late L. S. Amery had on several occasions in the course of his career 
pointed to the merits of a Commonwealth Secretariat,‘ and the responsible 
press has from time to time taken a stand in favour of the regular exchange 
of Commonwealth civil service personnel.’ Supporters of developments 
along these lines have been in complete agreement on one point—if any- 
thing is to come of such proposals, then it is the responsibility of the U.K. 
Government to take the lead. 

There has been a feeling prevalent in the U.K. that in matters of military 
planning and overall defence arrangements, Commonwealth ‘Co-operation’ 
has been little more than wishful thinking. In particular, the view has been 
expressed in the Commons that Britain has borne the burden of defence 
of the Commonwealth long enough, and that the time has come for some 
hard thinking concerning the interrelationships of military and economic 
policy. Mr. Shinwell, recalling the ‘melancholy affair’ of the Common- 
wealth Defence Conference held in 1951, when the Dominions were quite 
unwilling to make any significant contribution to the general defence, urged 

* 497 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 1539. 

? 493 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 62. 

> See, for example, his essay, ‘Policy for the Commonwealth’ in T. E. M. McKitterick 
and K. Younger, eds., Fabian International Essays (London, 1957), pp. 163-94. 

* For example, see L. S. Amery, Thoughts on the Constitution (Oxford, 1949), pp. 144 ff. 


* See The Economist, 29 Nov. 1952, pp. 602-3. 


' _— of Mr. Shinwell, 505 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 1266; and Mr. Attlee, 507 H.C. Deb. 5, 
col. 14, 
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the Government to consider this question, not from the military standpoint 
alone, ‘but in order to preserve some semblance of harmony among the 
Commonwealth nations’.' This was not simply an Opposition gambit. For 
example, Mr. Brian Harrison (C.), who was chosen to second the motion 
of thanks in reply to the 1955 Speech from the Throne, expressed the hope 
‘that the increased consultation which is referred to in the Gracious Speech 
may lead to a sharing of the burden and responsibility for mutual defence 
and aid more equitably throughout the Commonwealth’.? By and large the 
Government refused to be drawn into the argument over the question of 
relative contributions to Commonwealth defence. While it can be argued 
that the 1957 White Paper on defence policy had the effect of muddying 
the waters somewhat, it nevertheless seems clear that the U.K. does not in 
the future intend to underwrite Commonwealth defence to any significant 
extent.’ 

One other aspect of this picture is worthy of note because of its particular 
relevance to the Suez Crisis. On 26 July 1954 the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was asked if it was still official policy to seek ‘the direct 
agreement of Commonwealth Governments on occasions of the highest 
strategical importance’. Mr. Eden replied that this was, and would continue 
to be, the policy of the U.K. Government.‘ 


IV. SUEZ AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


On 31 October 1956 a cruiser of the Royal Navy sank an Egyptian 
frigate, and Royal Air Force bombers attacked airfields in Egypt, a few 
hours after Egypt had rejected a U.K. ultimatum.’ Very few people in 
Britain who thought seriously about the Commonwealth were prepared to 
deny that these events constituted a major threat to its continued viability. 
Yet the precise nature of the threat, and its long-term effects on the Com- 
monwealth, were matters about which there was far less agreement. 

It is instructive to glance back for a moment to the ante-Suez period, 
and ponder the attitudes expressed in Britain towards what might be called 
the ‘dangers to Commonwealth unity’. For example, from time to time 
newspapers such as The Times, Economist, and Manchester Guardian have 
felt called upon to enlighten their readers on the nature of the Common- 


* 507 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 426-7. 

? 542 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 50. Mr. Henry Fairlie, writing in The Spectator, has made this 
point a number of times in a somewhat different context. See, for example, his column on 
16 Mar. 1956. 

> Cmd. 124, Defence. Outline of Future Policy (Apr. 1957). Commonwealth co-operation 
is briefly mentioned: para. 65 deals with co-operation in research and development of 
atomic weapons; para. 66 with defence co-operation generally. 

* 531 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 21-22. 

* For a useful chronology of the crisis, see ‘Hungary and the Middle East. A Chronology 
of Events. 19 October-6 November 1956’, The World Today (xii. 12), Dec. 1956, pp. 479-87. 
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wealth, and on the threats to its continued existence.' While there were, of 
course, differences of view with respect to these matters, the consensus of 
opinion was that the Commonwealth was a community of states bound 
together by ties of interest and sentiment. Commonwealth unity was a 
precious but a delicate thing, which could survive only if the channels of 
communication remained open and were continually widened. Frequent 
consultation and free exchange of views was held to be the prerequisite of 
Commonwealth unity. 

Specific threats to Commonwealth unity were frequently identified and 
catalogued. In an editorial on 8 December 1953, The Times, commenting 
upon the tendency of some Commonwealth countries to embrace republi- 
canism, reminded its readers that there is, after all, a difference between 
unity and uniformity, yet felt compelled to emphasize that “every divergent 
advance . . . renders urgent the question how the united purpose . . . is to 
be secured through the years to come’. A few years later The Times ran a 
series of editorials on “The Changed Commonwealth’, in which it pointed 
to some more specific dangers: the neutralism of India and Ceylon; the 
racialist policies of a number of countries, especially South Africa; the 
weakening of the sterling area; the instability of the emergent colonies; 
and the Kashmir dispute.? Yet The Times was sanguine about the ability 
of the Commonwealth to overcome these dangers. 

Other papers saw much the same set of threats, but not all were optimistic 
about the beneficial effects of the passage of time. The Spectator described 
the Commonwealth as ‘primarily a moral concept’ and warned that ‘any 
denial of fundamental human rights on the part of a Commonwealth State 
involves all of them and would eventually destroy a uniquely useful insti- 
tution’.’ In a leading editorial on 14 July 1956, The Economist put forth the 
thesis that racialism and similar policies are the antithesis of the Common- 
wealth idea, and that if the rooting out of these diseases resulted in the 
disintegration of the Commonwealth, then so be it:+ 


The world does not owe the Commonwealth a living, it is rather the Common- 
wealth that has a duty to the world. . . . It is highly unlikely that the performance 
of that duty will involve it in self-destruction; but if self-destruction has to be 
risked in order to ensure that its dearest ideals should survive and prevail, then 
the Commonwealth ought to be ready to risk it. 


aa of Parliament have also spoken on this subject. See 493 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 
. 

* See The Times, 25-27 June 1956. The Kashmir dispute was ‘the most serious conflict 
of all’. After speculating on India’s motive—the desire to see Pakistan disintegrate—The 
Times offered the opinion that it was ‘their common membership in the Commonwealth 
which has, more than any other single factor, prevented the breach from degenerating into 
open war’. Ibid., 26 June 1956. 

> The Spectator, 13 July 1956, pp. 51-52. 

* Ibid., pp. 108-9. 
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However the dangers may have been identified in the ante-Suez period, 
it is clear that few people in this country regarded British policy as in any 
way constituting a threat to the Commonwealth. “The only certain threat 
to Commonwealth unity would arise’, according to The Times, ‘if a member 
deliberately pursued a policy, either internal or external, that put her out- 
side the traditions of civilized conduct’.' And again: ‘The point has been 
reached [in Commonwealth affairs] when any new shock, any new watering 
down in the unwritten rules of membership could cause disruption.”? It is 
doubtful that The Times had the U.K. in mind when these passages were 
discussed.’ 

This may explain the fact that there was relatively little popular concern 
with the effect of Suez upon the Commonwealth in the days immediately 
after the crisis broke. The Times, for example, although it had printed 
several editorials on the crisis, did not mention the Commonwealth at all 
until 7 November, and then only in passing.‘ 

There is, however, a more satisfactory explanation. The Suez adventure 
was first and foremost a crisis in Anglo-American relations—possible 
effects on the Commonwealth appear largely as an afterthought. This is 
supported by a reading of the debates in Parliament, where attention was 
centred largely on the need to repair the cracks in Western Alliance. 

Discussion in the Commons of the U.K.’s Middle East policy continued 
well into November but the principal debates took place on 31 October and 
1 November 1956, at which time the Eden Government won a vote of 
confidence by a majority of 67. It is unnecessary to stress the partisan 
character of the debates. In general the Labour opposition saw the Suez 
invasion as the death-blow of the Commonwealth. As Noel-Baker put it, 
the Government had, by its action in the Middle East, smashed the Com- 
monwealth to ‘smithereens’. The particulars of this charge were that the 
Commonwealth was not consulted about U.K. policy, nor indeed were the 
Commonwealth governments even informed of the action to be taken. Mr. 
Gaitskell spelled out the charges in detail in his speech on 31 October, the 
thesis of which was that‘. . . this action involves not only the abandonment 
but a positive assault upon’ a basic principle of British foreign policy— 
solidarity with the Commonwealth.’ Presumably for tactical reasons, the 
Government chose to keep its heavy artillery in the background during the 
early part of the debate. As a result, the Government’s action was defended 
in the first instance in speeches by Viscount Hinchingbrooke’ and Lady 


? 2 June 1953. 2 The Times, 27 June 1956. 

* I do not mean to imply that the U.K. action was in fact uncivilized or that it violated 
an ‘unwritten rule of membership’. These questions are beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 

* 7 Nov. 1956, p. 11. See also The Economist, 3 Nov. 1956, p. 392. 

* 558 H.C. Deb. 5, cols. 1454 ff. 6 Ibid., cols. 1465 ff. 
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Tweedsmuir.' It was readily conceded by them that the Commonwealth 
was not consulted, nor could it have been, given the military nature of the 
operation. Moreover, the implication was clear that even if there had been 
sufficient time for consultation, the policy of the Government would not 
have been different. Towards the close of the debate Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
stated the Government’s case in full. While he admitted that London had 
not conferred with the Commonwealth governments concerning the specific 
course of conduct, calling attention to the impracticability of consultation 
in an emergency situation, he went on to stress that:? 


Upon this point of consultation with the . . . Commonwealth Governments, 
ever since 26th July we have been in constant discussion with them on every 
point affecting the Middle East and the situation relating to the Canal. The 
contingencies in which force might or might not be used have been publicly and 
privately debated, and I should not think that there has ever been such intimate, 
constant and prolonged discussion between the countries concerned. 


The essentially narrow-gauge issue of what precisely is meant by Com- 
monwealth consultation was discussed at some length in the press. A letter 
to The Times by Professor Mansergh on 15 November 1956 touched off a 
spate of correspondence on this question.’ Professor Mansergh noted that 
apparently the Commonwealth governments were neither asked for their 
views on the question of U.K. intervention nor even informed of what the 
U.K. intended to do. This deliberate flouting of the procedure of consulta- 
tion was, for those who believe in the Commonwealth experiment, ‘unfor- 
givable’. It is probably true, however, that the majority of those who were 
convinced that the Government’s action was repugnant to Commonwealth 
conventions were more impressed with the line of thought articulated in 
the Commons by Aneurin Bevan on 1 November 1956. 


I don’t blame the Government [Bevan said] for not telling the Commonwealth 
... their plans beforehand, because they were plans that could not be disclosed. 
What was wrong was not that the Government did not disclose the plans. What 
was wrong was the sort of plans that they had . . . the fault with the Government 
is that they had formed plans which in their very nature were a violation of the 
confidence existing between ourselves and members of the Commonwealth.‘ 


It is perhaps still too early to expect a careful assessment of the long-run 
effects of Suez upon the Commonwealth. While there is some contrary 
opinion,’ the consensus at the moment seems to be that the post-Suez events 


' Ibid., cols. 1480 ff. 

? Tbid., col. 1569. 

> See The Times for 17 and 19 Nov. 1956 for these letters. 

* $58 H.C. Deb. 5, col. 1714. 

* See, for example, The Round Table’s attitude to India, Jan. 1957, pp. 211-14; and 
Mar. 1957, pp. 114-20. 
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have demonstrated the organization’s remarkable strength and resilience, 
but that the Commonwealth could not stand that sort of demonstration 
twice.! 


CONCLUSION 


There are on the fringes of opinion in Britain one or two groups whose 
attitudes towards the Commonwealth should be noted, even though the 
extent of their impact upon policy is probably negligible. 

The image of the Commonwealth as a closed system, indeed as a kind 
of national unit, was in part the vision of those who, in the years following 
World War II, advocated an extension of the system of imperial preference 
as a means of making Britain economically independent of the United 
States. There is little evidence today to suggest that the views of Lord 
Beaverbrook and others have any effect on the mainstream of opinion in 
this country. 

On the far left the Communist Party has displayed a lively interest in 
colonial problems, but has only occasionally concerned itself with the 
Commonwealth. Daily Worker editorials have vacillated between two 
slightly contradictory positions, viz. that the Commonwealth is a myth, 
since most of its members are not free nor self-governing;? that Britain, 
because of its vast military expenditures, has been unable to ‘finance the 
Dominions on the scale they require’, thus undermining the Common- 
wealth under the pretence of defending it.’ 

A somewhat more active body is the so-called Expanding Common- 
wealth Group. At its nucleus is a small but vocal contingent of Conserva- 
tive M.P.s, including such men as Bernard Braine, Vice-Chairman of the 
Conservative Party’s Commonwealth Affairs Committee, and J. A. Biggs- 
Davison, President of the British Commonwealth Producers Association. 
This group professes to see in integration with Europe the only hope for 
the Commonwealth. It presents the thesis that the Commonwealth, linked 
with Western Europe, would constitute an effective third force or ‘third 
interest’ in world politics. The Chairman and its most articulate member 
is Patrick Maitland, M.P., who has developed the ideas of the Group in 
several articles in The Scotsman, and more recently in a book (Task for 
Giants. An Expanding Commonwealth, 1957). 

It is trite to observe that the Commonwealth is indeed expanding, 
although not in Mr. Maitland’s direction. As its membership has increased, 


1 See P. C. Gordon-Walker, ‘The Prime Ministers must restore Unity’, The New Com- 
monwealth, 13 May 1957, pp. 463-6; also Graham Spry, ‘Canada, the United Nations 
Emergency Force, and the Commonwealth’, International Affairs, July 1957, pp. 289-300. 

2 Daily Worker, 28 Mar. 1953. 

> Ibid., 26 June 1957. 
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so have the problems which its members must somehow resolve. In Britain 
at present there exists a feeling that the old formulas need to be re-examined 
again, and that some hard thinking needs to be done about the role that the 
U.K. can play in the contemporary Commonwealth. 











POLITICAL PROCESSES! 


WILFRID HARRISON 


University of Liverpool 


I AM going to indicate in this lecture how I view my subject, and I am 
going to do this by reference to a single example of a kind of change that 
has recently been taking place in its vocabulary. I have chosen for con- 
sideration the word ‘process’, which is one of the latest of many terms that 
people have elected to regard as useful for the discussion of political 
matters. This word has no exceptional merits as an example; I could equally 
well have chosen some other popular term such as ‘power’ or ‘interest’ or 
‘policy’. But ‘process’ does very well for the purpose in hand: it is un- 
doubtedly popular, and it has perhaps been given less consideration than 
most other expressions. 

But why, it may be asked, should one expound an approach to political 
studies in this way at all? Is this method not trivial and even frivolous? 
The world is faced with great and terrifying problems, and no one (perhaps 
least of all a student of politics) can afford to indulge today in niggling 
about terminology. 

I hope to show that the kind of thing I am proposing to do is both sub- 
stantial and serious and is, indeed, one of the most essential parts of the 
work of the student of politics. Let me start by considering the position of 
the student of politics both as a beginner and as a teacher. 

One of the biggest difficulties one encounters with a beginner in politics 
is that of convincing him that there is anything particularly new for him 
to learn. The beginner understands quite readily that there will be many 
matters he does not know in detail: few people leave school with much 
knowledge of private bill procedure or of the working of the American city 
manager system; but they hold that this kind of deficiency can easily be 
dealt with: it is just a matter of getting the necessary information and fitting 
it into the information they already have. Because—and here is the core 
of the position that is commonly adopted by beginners—everyone has 
some outline grasp of politics. Everyone understands the general frame- 
work of politics and knows in general what kinds of institutions and atti- 
tudes are involved—so that apart from filling in details there is nothing 


* From an inaugural lecture delivered in the University of Liverpool on 10 Feb. 1958. 
Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1958, 234-252). 
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further for anyone to learn at all, except what views to hold about what 
ought to happen in the political world. And for views about what ought 
to happen one does not turn to university courses. Views about what ought 
to happen are implied by tradition, and are stated more or less coherently 
by political parties and publicists; it is therefore up to every man to look 
at what is offered him, and to proceed to decide for himself what to believe 
and how to act; and he can do this in a straightforward way by reference 
to common sense and conscience. 

Now with the second part of this conception I have little quarrel—and 
here I come to the student of politics as a teacher. It is a harsh doctrine 
that holds that university teachers should never take part in the public 
controversies of their times; but it is a foolish doctrine that lays down that 
university teachers have a special duty to act as publicists. Not all university 
teachers have a bent that way; and, moreover, those who have, and who 
take it upon themselves to act as publicists, have to be very careful not to 
appear to be trying to extend their academic authority beyond its proper 
bounds. And this last is a danger of which teachers of politics have espe- 
cially to beware—if only for the simple reason that many issues arise in 
politics on which as teachers of politics they cannot really have anything 
very special to offer. What would the consequences of nationalizing steel 
be likely to be? This can obviously be a political question in the sense that 
political parties can differ about it; but it is in fact a question to which the 
knowledge of the economist is much more immediately relevant than that 
of the teacher of politics; and there are a great many other important ques- 
tions of this kind, questions that enter into the subject-matter of political 
debate, yet on which teachers of politics have no special qualifications to 
speak. There are, of course, beyond such questions of means, further and 
more important questions of goals and values; but here again teachers of 
politics are no more authorities than other people are. On the other hand, 
however, in the confused and excitable world of politics there is particular 
need for someone to encourage the cool and patient elucidation of political 
facts and the clarification of political ideas, and it is here if at all that the 
teacher of politics can make his special contribution. 

Now this last point has to do with my objection to the first part of what 
I called the common beginners’ conception—the notion that everyone 
understands the general framework of politics, so that political studies can 
consist of no more than the filling in of detailed information. This common 
conception is an egregious misconception. No one has direct acquaintance 
with any framework of politics. People do not encounter frameworks of 
politics but a disjointed series of particular manifestations of politics—in 
the polling booth, in conversations, on radio or television, in the daily or 
the week-end press. Some may do more than this and join political parties 
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and go to meetings; and others may do still more and become members of 
parliament and even cabinet ministers; but however much they do, what 
they may like to call the framework within which they conduct their political 
activities is no more than their own general summary or outline of what 
they make of politics, their summary or outline of how they interpret and 
understand politics. It is, as people like to say today, their ‘image’ of 
politics; and this is not something simple and identical with the images of 
all other people, for each man has his own image of politics. Some men’s 
images no doubt contain much in common with other men’s images; but 
all such images, whether highly individual or very widely shared, are com- 
pounded of a great variety of ingredients, and most of these ingredients are 
assimilated without very much reflection and are conditioned by a man’s 
background and his particular points of access to politics. Politics look very 
different, as we know, to Russians and Americans; but so they do to differ- 
ent kinds of people inside one and the same country. Higher civil servants 
and shop stewards see politics differently; but so too do people work- 
ing at different points in the same political party; party members who 
are also members of parliament have different pictures of politics from 
party militants in the constituencies; and among parliamentarians of the 
same party front-benchers and back-benchers have different pictures of 
politics. 

Now, of course, the more sophisticated student is to some extent aware 
of all this. He has heard of bias and wishful thinking, and perhaps of 
stereotypes and of role and status; and he may even have heard that per- 
sonality is liable to be what has been called in one of the popular Teutonisms 
of the day—‘an internalization of organizational structure’. (And anyone 
who has heard this, and has also taken account of the chaotic diversity of 
organizational structures to be found in the political world, may even have 
advanced to the ultra-sophisticated position of holding that nowadays we 
are all schizophrenics.) But if the beginner has heard some or all of this 
kind of talk, then he may not find it too difficult to be on his guard against 
certain of the more obvious assumptions and preferences he is likely to 
entertain in political interpretation—the kinds of assumptions and prefer- 
ences that arise from nationality, class sympathies, and other influences at 
work on him. But there are also further influences that affect political 
interpretation and that are more difficult to guard against; and in particular 
there are certain very wide influences that are not peculiar to assignable 
groups but affect whole generations and other large and amorphous sections 
of humanity. In the case of notions thus engendered it often scarcely occurs 
to anyone that there might be anything to examine at all, until some new 
turn of events provokes the reflection that such-and-such ideas are not now 
adequate, and this in turn suggests the further reflection that perhaps these 
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ideas never have been adequate. Yet such ideas include some of the most 
central notions that enter into the interpretation of politics; notions such as 
‘state’, ‘class’, ‘power’, ‘interest’, and ‘policy’, and indeed our very notion 
of politics as such, our notion of what it is we are dealing with in our study; 
and it is therefore as important for students of politics to make up their 
minds about these notions as it is for others to make up their minds on such 
a question as for what purposes space may be taken as being three- 
dimensional. The examination, then, of images and general notions is far 
from being trivial or frivolous. Indeed. were it not for this essential task 
there would be much less than there is for the academic student of politics 
to do. For the cataloguing and memorizing of chunks of information is 
scarcely a worthy academic exercise; yet only in very small areas of political 
studies is it at all likely that the results of theory and empirical research 
can ever be utilized in anything remotely resembling the way in which the 
results of theory and empirical research in the physical sciences can be 
utilized. 

But we must not overestimate the possible achievements of the critical 
examination of political images. It will not, for instance, exactly bring 
together the two other sorts of activities I have just mentioned. It can help 
us to make the first more coherent; and it can also help us to make some 
headway in trying to decide what is the scope and what are the limitations 
of the second. That is all. For it cannot stop political studies from being 
eclectic; indeed it is more likely to make us insist that the attempt to under- 
stand anything so wide as the political sector of human experience is bound 
to draw on many standpoints and many methods. Some people feel, of 
course, that such a state of affairs is unsatisfactory; and that it must be 
possible to find some master study that will embrace and co-ordinate all 
other studies, or some master method that will enable us to solve all puzzles 
and surmount all difficulties; but I am afraid that we must be content to 
try to do what we can context by context. The study of physics seems to 
throw no light on legal norms; nor does the study of romance philology 
throw any light on physics; but these are all legitimate forms of study. 
Moreover, in some other subjects such as politics we have to skip in and 
out of a number of contexts; but this is not at all odd. As practical men we 
all somehow contrive to learn in greater or lesser degree how to conduct 
this constant kind of adaptation. Yet here is another special complication 
for the student of politics; because as one seeking to understand an aspect 
of human activities he is sometimes at the disadvantage of trying to be 
articulate about what less articulate men can do better than he can; and 
this is no doubt one reason why he sometimes tends to talk nonsense. But 
the danger that we may talk nonsense should simply put us on our mettle 
and remind us that to pursue a critical study of any aspect of human affairs 
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is a complicated matter, requiring, for instance, special aesthetic prepara- 
tion as well as a special selection of more commonly recognized academic 
exercises. 

Now to move a little closer to the topic of my title; the examination of 
accepted images and notions is not simply concerned with the ideas of the 
unsophisticated beginner; it has to deal also with the sources of those ideas, 
and in particular with attempts by scholars at revising frameworks and 
clarifying general notions. We must examine other examinations of political 
notions, and we must expect our own examinations to be subjected to further 
examination, and so on without end. 

There are serious difficulties in this enterprise, as you will readily see if 
you recall what I said a few moments ago about the way in which a man’s 
background and points of access affect his image of politics. The academic 
student of politics is no more immune from such limitations than anyone 
else; although he may be freer from some of the influences that affect other 
people—he is likely to be less unreflectively tied, for instance, to the ortho- 
doxies of slums or suburbs. But the academic intelligence is not, and never 
can be, entirely external to the political world it studies, or entirely without 
location. Now the second of these features, curiously enough, tends to con- 
stitute a greater difficulty than the first. For the student of politics can effect 
at least a partial detachment from politicians and their policies; he can at 
least be on his guard against the cruder kinds of preferences and prejudices; 
and he can perhaps discern better than most other people can what are the 
points beyond which political beliefs cease to be matters for argument. But 
the question of intellectual location is subtler. The academic student of 
politics is in his appropriate sector of the academic world—and this is not 
a world devoid of features; it involves, if only in some diffuse form, certain 
very general traditions and standards—of scholarship, intellectual honesty, 
and so on; and it involves some more definite traditions and standards, 
sometimes faculty by faculty, sometimes department by department. For 
many people it also involves certain special traditions and standards sub- 
ject by subject (or as some prefer to put it, ‘discipline’ by ‘discipline’). And 
when this occurs, then a man’s thought may often be located very precisely 
—in a determinate school, in some academic fashion, or in some academic 
orthodoxy; and academes who can be so located have been known to regard 
their set way of looking at things as the only possible, indeed, the only sane, 
way of looking at things. (Not content with making images, it might be said, 
they evince a tendency to bow down and worship them.) The important 
question therefore arises—how can a man try to avoid uncritical orthodoxy 
and yet at the same time not run into mere eccentricity—mere difference 
for the sake of being different? I am far from being sure that I know how 
to answer this; but I can think of two steps that should be within a pro- 
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fessor’s power: he can try to see that his department does not consist of 
master and disciples, and he can try to see that if his department has any 
tradition at all, it is one that involves continuous encouragement to examine 
and re-examine currently accepted academic ideas. 

Now, the word ‘process’ falls to be examined at this level of the examina- 
tion of accepted—or nearly accepted—academic ideas. “Political process’ 
and ‘political processes’ are not generally popular expressions, but are 
expressions which have become increasingly popular and rather orthodox 
in my profession. They are expressions that have been fairly consciously 
adopted, presumably because they have seemed to fit some way of looking 
at politics to which political scientists have been turning. Let me now there- 
fore try to indicate something of the nature of the developments that have 
been involved. 

‘Time was’, said Immanuel Kant, ‘when Metaphysics was entitled the 
Queen of all the sciences.’ The study of politics has been a poor relation 
rather than royalty. Until very recently the study of politics has developed 
as an offshoot of other subjects, and in particular of philosophy, law, and 
history. Until the eighteenth century the major writings on politics were, 
with very few exceptions, of the kind to which the name ‘political philo- 
sophy’ subsequently came to be given; and the major writers on politics 
were in many cases men who would have been famous as philosophers 
whether or not they had written on politics at all—such men as Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Locke; and this tradition has had its lesser representa- 
tives in Great Britain until our own times in men like T. H. Green and 
Lord Lindsay. On the other hand the association of law and politics is also 
ancient. It cuts across the philosophical association in the work of the 
natural law theorists, and it develops a new significance in the nineteenth 
century on the European continent and in the United States of America 
because of special features there of constitutional and administrative de- 
velopments and because of the influence there of jurists and law schools. 
But more recently in this country the study of politics has come in many 
quarters to be an offshoot of historical studies. This has had more than one 
cause. First, there has been a considerable growth of schools of history in 
British universities yet often a reluctance on the part of those schools to 
embark upon very recent studies, so that recent historians have in many 
cases come to practise under the label of political studies rather than under 
the label of history. Secondly, there has been the phenomenon of the dis- 
engagement of philosophers from political studies, and this has perhaps 
given rise to one of the few genuine instances of what political journalists 
like to call ‘a power vacuum’. Thirdly, the Oxford school of Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics has been very influential, and on the politics side 
of that school recent historians have been dominant. Fourthly, in this 
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country, and in particular in Oxford, what are called ‘the social sciences’, § can 
and especially sociology, have developed very slowly. polit 

I have briefly indicated three leading influences on the development of § men 
political studies, but I have now also named a fourth and newer one—the §f anal 
social sciences. These have so far had little effect on political studies in this §f of t: 
country, but they are in ascendant positions on the continent and in the § ceal 
United States. One might say, indeed, that in those areas there has beena § Wh: 
social science revolution; and it is as a result of this revolution that we may § or ‘t 
see some of the most striking recent changes in the vocabulary of political } us v 
studies. clai 

One can aptly say ‘revolution’ of what has happened on the continent § ‘the 
and in America, because in both areas there has been a fairly rapid throw- Jf of 

















ing off of an older yoke and the substitution of something like a new § of r 
ideology. In both places there has been conscious repudiation of what N 
has been called the ‘formal approach’ to political studies, whether in terms § trat 
of Staatsrecht or droit constitutionel or of the exposition of an institutional J talk 
framework laid down in a constitutional document. In place of emphasis J pur 
on what now tend to be decried as ‘merely formal institutions’, emphasis § red 
has come to be placed on political parties, pressure groups, political be- ofc 
haviour, and what a recent publication calls ‘the psychological correlates § an¢ 
of political behaviour’. What has not occurred in the course of this trans- f dep 
formation has been much in the way of greater dependence upon history § tive 
or upon legal analysis. In our own country on the other hand, while the § acti 
influence of historians has continued almost undisturbed, the overseas § pec 





transformation has had some effect, and there has been some change in 
the balance of attention we have given to different topics. For instance, 
there has been more attention here recently to political parties, pressure 
groups, and voting behaviour; and we have also picked up some of the 
speech habits of the new fashion (as my own use of the expressions ‘voting 
behaviour’ and ‘speech habits’ illustrates). But we have not done these 
things very deliberately; because, unlike our continental and American 
colleagues, we have not been involved in a move from one extreme to 
another. The trends of any country’s political studies are bound to be 
affected very considerably by the nature of its peculiar political experience 
or lack of experience; and our politics have been predominantly informal. 
Yet recently the language of even our approach to politics has been alter- 
ing, and there is therefore point in taking stock and asking what is hap 
penning, and where, if anywhere, it is leading us. 

Our linguistic changes seem quite clearly to reflect the decline of the 
older influences and the emergence of the newest influences. We do not 
talk today about ‘the State’ any more than we talk about natural rights or 
the will of the people. We are disinclined to say that the study of politics 
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can adequately be described as the study of government or the study of 
political institutions. Until recently we spoke of ‘the machinery of govern- 
ment’ and of its ‘structure and functions’. Now we avoid the machine 
analogy as much as we do the organism analogy; and we are even chary 
of talk about structure and function because such talk may contain con- 
cealed preferences and imputations. So by this route we come to ‘process’. 
What we often indicate as our subject-matter today is ‘the political process’ 
or ‘the governmental process’, or some other kind of process; and those of 
us who are reckoned to be more advanced sometimes then move on to 
claim that political studies can now be enrolled among what are known as 
‘the policy sciences’, and to explain that today we derive our understanding 
of politics not from an examination of the polis but from a consideration 
of policy. 

Now in my opinion these moves have certain merits, which I can illus- 
trate best if I make a simple contrast between emphasis on the state and 
talk of ‘process’. To move from state to process probably widens the 
purview of political studies. To tie politics to the notion of ‘the state’ both 
reduces the subject’s scope and is misleading; for there are politics in plenty 
of centres other than those we call states. There are politics in trade unions, 
and in churches, and also (if I may say so) in universities and faculties and 
departments; and the politics we find in these bodies are not mere deriva- 
tives copied from the one true original of the politics of states. Political 
activities are universal: they are liable to occur whenever a number of 
people who are normally in some kind of set relations with one another 
cannot all have their own way at once; and even if the politics we find in 
states are the most important politics (which may of course be doubted) 
we shall understand the politics of states the better for seeing them in 
relation to such other examples of politics. 

But to explain politics by reference to ‘the State’ can also be misleading, 
because ‘the state’ has tended to be expounded as comprehensive and all- 
sufficient, as a whole determining the relations of its parts, as the one and 
only end-product of all political development; so that the lesser associations 
and lesser aspects have tended to be considered as acquiring significance 
only in so far as they have contributed to the life of this whole, and the 
developments of lesser associations and lesser aspects have tended to be 
looked upon as insignificant or negative unless, again, such developments 
could be seen as contributory to some general development. This has been 
misleading because it has been based on assumption, indeed on fiction: 
the state image has been very much of an ideal construct, and one need 
only go out into the street to see that the developments that have affected 
actual men and women have very often been just the developments that 
state theorists have despised. 
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Again, the shift from state to political process can help us to preserve a § of th 
sense of proportion and keep politics in their proper subordinate place. § tend 
Whole-time politicians attach a lot of importance to politics, and there are §j class 
probably too many whole-time politicians in the world today. There are J Or \ 
also theorists who seek to elevate politics to the position of a kind of master § state 
activity, of a kind of all-comprehensive activity that includes, modifies, and ] they 
determines all other activities. This type of political snobbery is under- | war 
standable. Politicians and their parties are capable of having policies about § that 
anything under the sun; they can set out to plan anything or to un-plan §j proc 
anything. Hence it can come to appear plausible to say that politics is | eith 
everywhere, that politics is at the centre of everything. But this is only a || wha 






































tendentious way of saying that everything has, or can have, a political S 
aspect; it could similarly be said that everything has or can have an § mak 
economic, or for that matter, an aesthetic aspect, and of course there can § mus 
be economic and aesthetic snobberies too; but these no more make eco- T 
nomics or aesthetics fundamental than political snobbery makes politics J two 
fundamental. In studying politics we are not doing anything so grand as § call 
laying bare the bases of social existence: we are simply abstracting for § soci 
examination a particular side of human existence (very often a silly or a § han 
seamy side) and certainly no more than one side that is quite as much § tive 
affected by other sides as they are by it. So when we use the expression § soci 
‘political process’ thismay serve toremind us that it is equally possibletorefer, § pro 
for instance, to ‘the economic process’, and if we remember this we may then § din 
be able to pursue our own subiect with due and reasonable humility. exa 

The move from state to process may be advantageous yet again in that § tior 
it at least negatively may represent one of those adjustments of interpreta- § pro 
tion that seem to be necessary from time to time if political studies are to §} con 
move at all. The use of the state notion itself represented such an adjust- § pol 
ment, a move away from a previous tendency to explain political life in ( 
terms of the composition of society and government out of independent §f eve 
individuals and in terms of the rights and contracts of such individuals. § the 
Still earlier times had spoken less about individuals and rights and con- § chc 
tracts and more about status, privileges, social orders, and men as creatures § it i 
to be understood by reference to social orders. The nineteenth-century state J no 
conception returned to these older notions and repeated them in embellished § ins 
form and with variations. Then we entered the twentieth century with traces J an 
of individualist views still current, with the state notion also still current, J is< 
and in addition with its various derivatives still current—derivatives which § be 
preserved the idea of something other than individuals as the significant § ge 
units in politics, but which transferred the locale of the significant unit § rat 
from state to social class, or to various kinds of associations such as political J bo 





parties or trade unions. All of these newer notions contrived to avoid some 
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of the cruder difficulties of the individualist composition theories, but they 
tended in turn to run into difficulties of their own. The state, or the social 
class, or the association, was thought of as a unit; was such a unit a thing? 
Or was it perhaps a being? Because people spoke about ‘the will of the 
state’, ‘class interests’, and ‘the purposes of associations’; and the moment 
they did so, of course, a host of philosophical issues arose, a host of awk- 
ward questions, the mere asking of which revealed that a way of talking 
that had perhaps begun innocuously had now been pressed too far. Now 
process may avoid many of these difficulties. It need not commit the user 
either to belief in the primacy of individuals or to belief in the primacy of 
what some people would call ‘reifications of clusters of relationships’. 

So far so good, then. When we speak of political process we probably 
make it clear what we are not assuming; but the more important question 
must now be asked, do we make it clear what we are assuming? 

The term ‘process’ seems to enter social and political discourse today in 
two different ways: it can be used very widely or it can be used more specifi- 
cally. We sometimes speak by and large of ‘the political process’, and our 
sociological colleagues sometimes speak of ‘the social process’. On the other 
hand we also speak more narrowly of ‘the electoral process’ or ‘the legisla- 
tive process’ or ‘the administrative process’; and I have made a short list of 
sociological uses from a recent anthology. They include ‘the socialization 
process’, ‘the process of competition’, ‘the process of ordering and forbid- 
ding’, and ‘the process of reorganization’. I have also added four more 
examples from a list of recent publications—‘the process of standardiza- 
tion’, ‘the family process’, ‘the acculturation process’, and ‘the interaction 
process’. But I am not here considering all possible sociological uses: I am 
considering only certain uses that seem to be involved in recent writings on 
politics. 

One must be careful, of course, not to expect too much verbal precision 
even from political scientists and sociologists. For instance, the editors of 
the sociological anthology I have just mentioned refer to what they did in 
choosing the extracts they included as their ‘selection process’; and I think 
it is pretty clear that in this case their use of the word ‘process’ represents 
no more than habit, and that the word is not doing any work at all; because 
instead of talking about their ‘selection process’ they could equally well 
and equally clearly have said ‘selecting’. Moreover, I suspect that the term 
is often used in a similar uncritical way in more professional contexts just 
because it has become fashionable. In particular, I suspect that the very 
general use of the word, as in ‘the political process’, is more often than not 
rather unreflective in this way. For instance, in one recent and influential 
book on politics the author seems to use ‘political process’ and ‘govern- 

mental process’ interchangeably; and in doing so he seems to be using both 
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expressions to refer to the whole field of politics. Indeed, he seems to be 
using two words where one word would have been enough, because he 
could simply have said ‘politics’ and have been done with it. But I do not 
think that this is the whole story, because I also suspect that very often this 
preference for ‘process’ implies some bias of interpretation, and possibly 
some not very clearly appreciated bias. 

It seems to be clear, for instance, that the broad expression ‘political 
process’ has been favoured by some people recently because they have been 
turning more and more towards concentration on movement and change as 
the sole aspects of significance in politics. The move from ‘state’ and from 
the consideration of formal institutions, and the newer concern with policy 
and policy decisions are, I think, symptomatic of this tendency, sympto- 
matic of a current desire to avoid the use of terms that suggest anything 
stationary or permanent. People apparently want to show that they are 
concerned, not with anything static, but with something our American 
colleagues would call ‘on-going’ (which is to say, I think, something that is 
going on). Now this tendency has some serious disadvantages. It does not, 
of course, openly go the length of asserting that in politics all is flux; but it 
does encourage neglect of certain aspects of politics—even of aspects imme- 
diately connected with change, such as resistance to change or sheer persis- 
tence. Discussions of the French political system, for instance, are often 
liable to be confined to the factors making for instability in France and will 
ignore other French phenomena (such as the administrative system) that 
have remained comparatively unaltered even from one régime to another. 
The people who engage in such simplification do so, I think, for a variety 
of reasons: sometimes they are just reacting more strongly than critically 
against what they take to be merely narrative or merely formal styles of 
political study: sometimes they are particularly suspicious of conceptions 
that seem designed to emphasize stability because they are themselves very 
conscious of change in the political world and are very anxious to help in 
bringing changes about. Now this is all very understandable. It can very 
well be held, for instance, that from a practical point of view the centres of 
interest in the political world today are areas like the Middle East or the 
Caribbean, or places like Indonesia or Ghana; but the fact that one picks 
out these areas and places, itself implies that they are special examples of 
relatively rapid change and that in order to understand them properly we 
need to see them in their relations with other areas that are changing less 
rapidly. Further, even within these special areas all is not change, any more 
than all has been change in times of rapid change anywhere else. It is inter- 
esting to inquire into the respects in which Russia was different after the 
1917 revolution from what it was before; but it is also of moment to inquire 
into the respects in which it continued to be much the same. 
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But surely, it will be said, even zealots for new approaches or for reforms 
cannot forget whole aspects of politics in this way? I am sorry to say that 
they can; and I can provide illustrations. I have mentioned earlier the 
revolt against the treatment of politics in terms of formal institutions. It 
began quite healthily (in the places where it was needed) as the view that 
descriptions of formal institutions are not enough, and that they can even 
be downright misleading if they cause students to imagine that all institu- 
tions all the time do exactly what they are supposed to do, and that nothing 
else ever happens in politics. But this reasonable reaction has sometimes 
tended to pass on to the unreasonable extreme that formal institutions can 
just be ignored; and only recently some American political scientists have 
had to remind themselves and their colleagues that to advance to this 
extreme is to throw out the baby with the bathwater. Let me give you two 
examples of such reminders. One author writes: 


In injecting human qualities into ‘administrative man’ the whole emphasis thus 
far has been on his drives and emotions. This particular pendulum . . . has swung 
too far. We are in danger, through our renewed interest in power struggles and 
human attitudes, of neglecting one central truth that was known to the older 
administrative theory. Behavior in organizations is neither completely emotive 
nor completely aimless. . .. We must not lose sight of the fact that, however far 
organizations depart from the traditional description of neutral instruments of 


government policy, nevertheless most behavior in organizations is intendedly 
rational behavior. 


That lets you see what some people are capable of losing sight of. And 
another author writes this: 


The latter day rebels have mostly rallied around the banner of ‘political 
behavior’ to do battle with the ‘institutionalists’. Like most embattled revolu- 
tionists, many of them have unwisely and impetuously consigned to oblivion all 
the work of their predecessors. This is unfortunate, not only because it does 
injustice and betrays a lack of discrimination, but more seriously because it tends 
unnecessarily to widen the gulf between the two groups. . . . There is surely 
nothing necessarily non-descriptive or even non-institutional about a proposition 
concerning the political process. 


Well, it is comforting to hear that when people speak of political process 
instead of political institutions they are apparently not entirely changing 
the subject. But perhaps we should remember this better if they spoke of 
process a little more clearly. 

So much, then, for a rather vague general use of process. But there is a 
second and much more complicated use which seems to make some very 
definite and substantial assumptions about what we are to expect to find in 
politics. The book from which I have quoted on the governmental process 


draws parallels between this governmental process and ‘somatic, chemical. 
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and astronomical processes’. What sort of image of politics is here implied? 
I think it is clearly one that is based on the belief that constantly repeated 
patterns of change are bound to be found universally in politics because 
politics are bound to be governed by process laws. 

Now a peculiar thing about this notion is that it is not put forward, to 
my knowledge, on the basis of any definite evidence of the existence of an 
appreciable range of patterned processes of this kind in politics or on the 
basis of any definite evidence of patterns on any scale in politics. No 
one ever seems to advance data that make it clear, for instance, that all 
revolutions involve definite and identical patterns, or that all instances of 
nineteenth-century European constitution-making did so, or even that all 
instances of American lobbying in 1958 do so. Of course one finds histori- 
cists who claim to provide evidence for something like this sort of thing, 
but they are concerned not with process laws but with much more cosmic 
conceptions; and it is an understatement to say that their handling of 
evidence is not convincing. The absence of convincing supporting evidence 
for large-scale patterns is not at all surprising, nor is it surprising that the 
presentation of alleged evidence should be left to historicists; because, so 
far as I can see, when one really examines with care what evidence there 
is, it seems to point in exactly the opposite direction: it gives us plenty of 
variations, perhaps a few repeated phrases, but no very definite themes. 
But if this is so, then why do these ideas about patterned processes and 
process laws none the less very often gain ready acceptance? I think we 
shall understand why if we look at an example of the exposition of these 
notions. Consider the following passage: 


The social system is a system of action. It is a system of interdependent action 
process... . A process is any way or mode in which a given state of a system 
changes into another state. If its study is an object of science any process is 
assumed to be subject to laws. . . . Frequently, however, the laws governing a 
process are incompletely known, or even not at all. Then it may be possible to 
describe the process in terms of the initial and final states and possibly inter- 
mediate states or go a step further to state empirical generalisations about it. 


Now note how oddly this passage is arranged. ‘If its study is an object 
of science any process is assumed to be subject to laws.’ This may be true, 
but as a summary of an attitude with which to make an approach to any 
subject-matter it surely puts the cart before the horse. I would rather the 
author had said: ‘If we can find any processes that appear to be subject to 
laws then their study may be an object of science.’ Again, if we find that, 
do what we will, we can still do no more than describe final and initial, and 
perhaps intermediate, states, it scarcely seems necessary to take this as 
indicating that there are laws involved, imperfectly known or unknown: it 
would seem simpler to hold that we have really nothing very much to say 
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about laws. In other words, and not to put too fine a point upon it, it would 
seem likely that in this rather highfalutin approach to process, what we 
really have is no more than an example of a common contemporary weak- 
ness that has been called ‘premature scientism’ and that this is why it has 
a ready appeal. 

But please notice that in this I am not denying the possibility of finding 
repeated patterns in politics, or even the possibility of being able to formu- 
late some generalizations. The evidence would suggest, I think, that in some 
aspects of politics, and especially in those in which the separate actions of 
large numbers of people are involved and quantification is possible—in 
voting, for example—certain regularities may well be observed and certain 
generalizations may well be formulated; but so far very few such generaliza- 
tions have been formulated, and such as have been seem to be of the kind 
that the Americans have called ‘narrow gauge’ (such as that, other things 
being equal, the personality of a candidate at a British election will on 
average affect the total of votes for his party by up to x votes). There are 
afew such generalizations, some fairly well established, some still doubtful; 
but they are small and separate and not held together by any broad-gauge 
generalizations or in any general system; and if they hold at all it would 
seem that they hold only subject to severe qualifications in regard to time 
and place. There is, in short, not a great deal that we can do with them; 
and the greater part of our explanations in political studies therefore draw 
not on such generalizations but on other considerations. From which it 
would appear that if we are to mean by ‘process’ only something like 
somatic or chemical or astronomical process, then we should talk about it 
rather less than we have been tending to; because it simply represents 
aspiration, and possibly rather misguided aspiration. 

However, there is yet a further example of the use of ‘process’ in political 
writings that I want to discuss, and it is one that is in some ways more com- 
prehensible and defensible. I have mentioned as an example of a specific 
use of ‘process’ the expression ‘the legislative process’. Here, I think, we 
may have an example of a political use that can have some justification— 
in two very simple ways. First, to say ‘legislative process’ has an advantage 
over saying ‘legislation’ because it avoids the ambiguity of the latter term. 
We use ‘legislation’ to refer both to the activity of legislating and to the 
product of that activity, whereas when we say ‘the legislative process’ we 
clearly mean something that resembles the activity rather than the product. 
But further, there can also be a difference in reference when we say ‘legisla- 
tive process’, so that ‘legislative process’ is not just a simple alternative to 
‘the activity of legislating’. We can see what this difference of reference is 
by considering a passage from our book on the governmental process. This 
book has a chapter whose title contains, oddly enough, not the expression 
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‘the electoral process’ but the expression ‘elections’ (elsewhere the author 
uses ‘legislative process’ and ‘administrative process’ so that ‘electoral pro- 
cess’ is quite a fair expectation). Now, in the course of this chapter, we find 
the expression ‘the nominating process’ (referring to the nominating of 
candidates) and we also find a passage in which the author reveals that he 
is deliberately using this expression in a special way; for he says that he 
considers that this nominating process involves three elements. First, it 
involves one that we tend to know about—the formal rules of nominating 
procedure that are contained in statutes or law-books; and then it involves 
two more that he considers we need to know more about, the second one 
being how nominations are made—that is to say, who actually does what, 
and how they came to be in a position to do it; while the third one is the 
role in all this of social groups—the reason for this third element being that 
the author happens to consider that the key to understanding politics is to 
be found in social groups and their interactions—indeed, in what has been 
called ‘the group process’. 

Now—apart from the vagueness of the last part—here I think we 
probably find a plausible separate use for this process notion—to refer to 
an isolable complex of interactions between procedural rules, individual 
statuses and activities and attitudes, and the internal and external relations 
of various kinds of social groups; and it seems not unreasonable to hold 
that in studying such a complex we may well learn something that we 
should not learn if we simply studied this or that or one or two of its aspects. 
I also think that many of the clearer uses of process in recent political 
writings turn out to be of this kind, although writers scarcely seem to 
realize this. 

But does this take. us very far? I doubt it. The mountain has groaned in 
labour and produced a mouse, and perhaps not too biddable a mouse. 
Because this use we have found seems to be very limited, yet, as I hope to 
show, it is one that may only too easily be extended in rather dubious ways. 

The examples we have considered—tlegislative process and electoral 
process—seem to me to involve something like the sense of process which 
people use in industry. Objects are subjected to processes in industry, or, 
as we say, they are ‘processed’. (Two current and curious results of this are 
processed cheese and processed peas.) This usage seems to refer to a system 
for turning out a product, a special way of inducing changes that works 
along fixed and predetermined lines and is repeatable. Thus if we are using 
‘process’ in this sense in politics we are making a very understandable mov: 
from the eighteenth-century analogy with an individual machine to a mort 
twentieth-century analogy with a production line; or if we are not making 
precisely this analogy, I think we are doing something very similar. Now 
is this sort of notion one that is applicable to all aspects of politics or only 
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to some? It seems to do fairly well for the aspects we have considered— 
legislative process or electoral process and their component processes; but 
I suggest that it appears to be apt in these contexts quite simply because we 
are dealing there with political situations in which certain formal features 
are deliberately repeated—because indeed, and as we have seen, these 
situations are marked by involving procedures with their characteristic 
content of consciously appreciated rules. We certainly do not find pro- 
cedures everywhere but only in certain definite places in politics. 

But now, if we want to use this limited sense of process, in which it is 
centred on procedure, then we shall certainly not escape old controversies 
about the relations between formal and informal, and we shall probably 
also have to face the argument that all we are doing is to turn interpretation 
number two of process inside out. ‘Don’t imagine’, we shall be told, ‘that 
you explain political processes by drawing attention to their relations with 
political procedures. How do you account for the existence and content of 
procedural rules? Don’t you see that they are simply responses to situa- 
tions? When you find any regular kind of responses to like situations then 
you can describe the regularities of behaviour involved, or, if you like, you 
can isolate and formulate rules to which the behaviour conforms; but the 
behaviour comes first, not the rules.’ 

Well, I do not believe that it is as simple as this. I do not think that 
talking about responding to situations helps very much, because people 
differ about what any situation is, and they respond differently; and while 
some respond passively others respond actively; and some of the latter 
respond by devising rules that are designed to alter the situation as they 
understand it. And I do not think that what evidence we have suggests 
either that rules can be successfully devised only by attending (as one 
writer puts it) to the ‘intimations of traditions’, or only by diagnosing 
situations by the aid of some infallible method. There are too many tradi- 
tions and they are too conflicting; and there are no infallible methods. 
Moreover, both traditions and methods are the products of interpretation: 
we support our claims for them by reference to our modes of interpreting 
history and these in turn rest upon further interpretations. As a result, pro- 
cedural rules are by no means straightforward responses to situations or 
mere superstructures, and there do, on the other hand, seem to be modes 
of behaviour that it is topsy-turvy to explain in any other way except by 
reference to rules of procedure. But, as I have said, we do not find rules of 
procedure everywhere. And here lies a danger; for we shall be getting on 
to very doubtful ground if we are tempted to hold that while this is so we 
may none the less try to understand other aspects of politics that do not 
involve procedures, by looking at them as if they involved procedures. In 
our ordinary everyday talk about politics we seem in fact to avoid any 
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such tendency; for while we may speak of electoral process or administra- 
tive process (both of which clearly involve reference to procedures) we do 
not speak of ‘political party process’, or of ‘the process of revolution’. We 
do speak of ‘the democratic process’ but we do not speak of ‘the authori- 
tarian process’ or ‘the totalitarian process’. And if my argument is correct 
then I think that we are justified in sticking to these distinctions of ordinary 
usage. 

However, even when we do remember to limit it, this third sense of process 
is not itself entirely clear. In the cases we have considered we know where to 
look for a process—we locate a procedure and then take into account what 
is involved in its actual use. But where do we stop in this activity? In the 
case of the nominating process the author I cited stopped his search when 
he got to groups—because he was interested in groups, indeed because his 
entire inquiry began with groups. But many people might say that, quite 
apart from this, his account of the nominating process was incomplete, 
because it centred on the group-determined people who make nominations 
and did not consider how the choices open to such people are conditioned 
and restricted by the factors affecting the appearance of candidates for 
nomination—why A, B, and C appear as would-be candidates rather than 
X, Y, and Z. We may well, in other words, find narrower and wider 
interpretations of the nominating process; and some might say that our 
conception was still too narrow when we had added in the feature I have 
just suggested. In this way we might go on for a long time and perhaps 
reach the point of saying that if it is the American nominating process you 
mean (which is what our author did mean) then you are not going to under- 
stand it unless you see it as a particular aspect of the entire American 
political system. There may still, of course, be some sense in which we can 
usefully isolate something smaller that we can call the American nomina- 
ting process (although I suspect that we should do better to consider a series 
of American nominating processes in separate congressional districts) but 
we may be sure that when we do consider such a narrower field we are 
selecting—selecting arbitrarily or selecting in relation to some purpose in 
hand. What we do not do is to go out into the world and find something 
called a process lying about with clear and definite boundaries between 
itself and other processes, or between itself and other aspects of politics— 
if politics are to be allowed to have other aspects. 

This being so, we must be on guard against yet another danger: we must 
be careful what we do with our selections. In the case of the legislative 
process it may be reasonable for certain purposes to assume that there is 
something we can isolate for study in connexion with, for instance, British 
government, a process that is substantially the same time after time, on 
each occasion that a Bill goes through the British parliament. But we get 
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on to much more doubtful ground if we think that we can usefully talk 
about something called ‘the legislative process’ that is again substantially 
the same whether we look for it in Great Britain, in the United States, in 
Western Germany, or in Yugoslavia. The slightest acquaintance with com- 
parative politics is liable to indicate exactly the reverse and to suggest the 
rule that the wider the range of instances we try to bring under any one 
common label, the more formal and the less informative the label is likely 
to become. In other words, ‘the legislative process’, or ‘the electoral process’, 
or ‘the administrative process’, may sometimes have a reasonably concrete 
significance, but at other times such expressions may well have very abstract 
and tenuous significance. 


I have considered, then, three possible senses in which ‘process’ may be 
used in politics. No one of them has appeared to be very satisfactory. There 
may be other and more satisfactory uses I have not discussed—I should 
have liked to have considered another and looser sense that seems to lie 
somewhere between the quasi-scientific sense and the quasi-industrial 
sense—but I do not think this has entered political writing much, and what 
I have said has been sufficient, I hope, to show that to use the word at all 
undoubtedly raises problems of interpretation. Let me now try to indicate 
what I think follows from our examination of this one small innovation in 
the vocabulary of my subject. 

First, it has been shown, I hope, that this kind of examination is both 
necessary and important, because if we do not try to be explicit about 
images of politics we are liable not to realize where we are going, and we 
may seriously distort our understanding of what we find in empirical 
inquiries. 

Secondly, the examples I have given of the variety of notions that seem 
to be involved in the use of this one term illustrate something of the un- 
certain state my subject is now in. Until the present century, indeed until 
the last twenty-five years, people wrote about politics as confidently as 
they brought up children; and now they show something of the same un- 
certainty in both activities. These phenomena have had some causes in 
common—the decline of religious faith, the decline in faith in the general 
applicability of reason, the decline of optimism, and the veneration of 
science. But there are also some differences. The profession of parent is 
well established: my profession, as an independent academic profession, is 
relatively new; it has been developing in different ways and at different 
speeds in different countries, but these developments have simply confirmed 
many of us in the feeling that we are groping and have an arduous task in 
front of us before we find our bearings and stop swinging about between 
truisms and fictions. 
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Thirdly, these examples illustrate a particular danger which has always 
been with us and which may be even greater than usual in our present 
situation—the danger of seizing on some notion that appears to be fruitful 
in its proper place and extending it vaguely into other places where it 
simply serves to perpetuate confusion. 

Bearing these points in mind we can perhaps draw certain morals: 

We may safely conclude, I think, that we shall confuse ourselves less if 
we make up our minds that politics needs not a narrow but a wide vocabu- 
lary. We shall not understand politics if we do not understand policy and 
law; but neither policy nor law is in itself a process in any of the senses 
of that term. And policies and laws in politics may involve devices (for 
instance, electoral policy and electoral law may involve specially devised 
voting systems) but such devices are neither policies, nor laws, nor processes. 
Further, a device that fails to become accepted and established is not an 
institution; nor are ‘institution’ and ‘process’ synonymous. And so on. 
Politics needs a wide vocabulary, because, to use yet another popular 
metaphor, it is ‘multidimensional’: it is not, as exaggerated recourse to 
any one conception such as process would tend to make it, a kind of flat- 
land. 

Then we shall also do well to bear in mind that when we try to analyse 
images in politics what we come across are not exclusive ‘things’. We 
may distinguish, for instance, processes and institutions, but we do so by 
abstraction—as appears to be wisely recognized in the title of one of the 
sociological works to which I have referred, which reads, “The Family, as 
Process and Institution’. 

And finally, in all of this we shall be most likely to keep our feet firmly 
planted on the ground if we do two things—if we make a point of under- 
taking our critical study of politics in relation to our attempts at observing 
and describing the political world in which we live; and if we constantly 
avail ourselves of all the help we can from our colleagues, from social 
scientists, and also from historians, lawyers, and philosophers. All of these 
are engaged in exercises that are closely related to our own, and by trying 
to know something of the variety of their work, we may contrive to move 
towards reducing our besetting weakness, the propensity to over-simplify. 


1 My italics. W.H. 
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NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF 
CANADIAN M.P.s 


J. A. LAPONCE 
University of British Columbia 


THE works of J. A. Thomas and J. F. Ross on the British House of Commons’ and that of 
N. Ward on the Canadian House? among others have rendered familiar the study of par- 
liamentary representation not only according to the political affiliation but also according 
to the socio-economic and the educational backgrounds of elected representatives. 

The aim of the present essay is to add to the information already available on the cultural 
background of Canadian M.P.s by studying their religious affiliation. 


RELIGIOUS REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE, IQII-53 


A comparison of the religious affiliations of members of the House in 1911 and 1953 
shows that in the last forty years important changes have taken place in the parliamentary 
representation of the main religious bodies. While Baptists, Jews, and Lutherans, on the 
whole, maintained their positions, Catholics and United Church members made great gains 
and Anglicans suffered severe losses (see Table I). Roman Catholics have increased or at 
least maintained their positions at each election; they accounted for 28 per cent. of the 
House membership in 1911, for 39 per cent. in 1953. By contrast Anglicans, who had 
22 per cent. of the total membership in 1911, fell to around 15 per cent. in the 1920's, and 
since the 1930’s have remained under 10 per cent. 

This evolution in the religious pattern of representation in the House is not paralleled 
by a similar evolution in the country at large—for example in Canada as a whole the 
percentage of Anglicans fell by less than 2 per cent. between 1911 and 1953 while in the 
House it fell by almost 15 per cent. In the same period Catholics gained 5 per cent. in 
the total population but over 10 per cent. in parliament. 


Ratio of under-representation and over-representation? 


A comparison of the percentages held by a given denomination in the House and in the 
population at large may be used to determine whether this denomination is either over- 
represented or under-represented in parliament and to what degree. If a denomination has, 
say, 10 per cent. of the total population and 8 per cent. of the total membership in the 
House, its under-representation in the House may be said to be equal to —2 per cent.; if 
they had had 12 per cent. in the House, their over-representation would have been equal to 
+2 per cent. 

Table II shows for each parliament from 1911 to 1953 the degree of over- or under- 
representation of the main denominations. The table calls for various comments. It should 
first of all be pointed out that all denominations with a membership superior to 1 per cent. 


‘J. A. Thomas, The House of Commons (Cardiff, 1939); J. F. Ross, Parliamentary 
Representation (London, 1948). 

? Norman Ward, The Canadian House of Commons (Toronto, 1950). 

> The terms under-representation and over-representation do not imply that there should 
be equal representation. They are used in a purely descriptive sense. 

Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 3 (1958, 253-274). 
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of the total population have been represented in all parliaments since 1922, with the excep- 
tion of Greek Orthodox (1:2 per cent. of the population in 1951). It should also be noted 
that prior to the 1930’s Methodists and Presbyterians were the only denominations to be 
constantly over-represented. Following the fusion in 1925 of Methodists, Congregationalists, 


TABLE II 
Religious Over-representation and Under-representation in the House, 1911-53 






































1911 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1949 | 1953 
Anglicans . . +79} —3-8] +1-1] —1-9] +05] —68] —98] —86| —89|] —5-8 
Baptists . ° —30} —2-2] —1:9] —1-1] —1-1] +06) — —10} —0-7} —09 
Jews . ° ° —10} —1-0] —0-6} —0-6| —0-2} —0-7] —0-7| —0-6] —06] —0-7 
Lutherans . . —3-1] —2-9]) —19] —2-1] —1-7| —26] —2:5] —24] —2-1] —28 
Presbyterians. +79} +13-4| +5:8] +0-2] —2:1] +43] +24] —3-2] —55] —28 
R. Catholics ~ | —11-3] —6-7| —60] —7:2] —6-2} —5:9] —S1] —65| —1:8] —4-1 
United Church* . +02] +32) +15] +62] +6-1] +5-0) +11-5| +17:0| +15-3| +12:3 





The figures show the difference between the percentage in the House and in the population at large; 
figures showing over-representation are in italics. 


* Methodists and Congregationalists up to 1925. After the merger of 1925, the United Church 
includes former Methodists and Congregationalists and over half of the former Presbyterians. 


and a majority of Presbyterians into a single denomination, the United Church of Canada, 
the newly created church became the only one to be constantly over-represented, the ‘free’ 
Presbyterians being most of the time under-represented. The over-representation of the 
United Church has thus been a constant of Canadian politics. Outside the United Church 
only two other denominations have ever been over-represented since 1911: Anglicans and 
Baptists. Anglicans were over-represented three times, in 1911, 1925, and 1930 (+7°9 per 
cent.; +1-:1 per cent.; +0°5 per cent); Baptists were over-represented only once, in 1935 
(+0°6 per cent.). The minority religions, Jews, Lutherans, and Catholics, have been con- 
stantly under-represented. But their under-representation has not been any more pronounced 
than that of some Protestant bodies such as the Anglicans and Presbyterians. In recent years 
Catholics have come close to being equally represented. 


TABLE IIT 
Ratio of Representation of Major Denominations in the 
House, 1940-53 (100 = proportional representation) 








1940 1945 1949 1953 
United Church. 157 | United Church 189 | United Church 180] United Church 160 
Presbyterians . 150 | Catholics . 84] Catholics . 95 | Catholics . 90 
Baptists . . 104] Baptists. . 75 | Baptists. . 82] Baptists . . CB 
Catholics . . 80] Jews. . 57) Jews. . 57] Anglicans . 60 
Jews : . 57] Presbyterians. 55] Anglicans . 41 | Jews : . 
Anglicans . 39] Anglicans . 43] Presbyterians. 40] Presbyterians . 50 
Lutherans . 38] Lutherans . 23 | Lutherans . 38] Lutherans - &2 














Denominations are ranked from the most over-represented to the most under-represented. 
The ratio is obtained by dividing the percentage in the House by the percentage in the 
population at large. 


From the 1940’s on, the general pattern of representation in the House has been one of 
large over-representation of the United Church, of slight under-representation of Catholics 
and Baptists, of large under-representation of Anglicans, Presbyterians, Jews, and Lutherans 
(see Table III). 

It would be interesting to compare the Canadian pattern of religious representation with 
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that of Great Britain and that of the United States. But unfortunately there are no quanti- 
tative studies of religious representation in the U.S. Congress or in the British Parliament. 
An analysis limited to the 82nd Congress gives the following ratios of representation in the 
House:* Congregationalists, 350; Episcopalians, 333; Presbyterians, 280; Methodists, 176; 
Baptists, 130; Jews, 60; Catholics, 53; Lutherans, 50. This would suggest that in the United 
States as in Canada, Congregationalists, Presbyterians,? and Methodists are over-represented 
while Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews are under-represented. But it suggests also three major 
differences between the two countries. (1) Episcopalians are over-represented in the United 
States, although they are proportionally a much smaller group than Anglicans in Canada 
(5 per cent. of the religious population in the United States; 14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion in Canada). (2) Catholics are greatly under-represented in the United States; almost 
equally represented in Canada. (3) The degree of over-representation is much higher in the 
United States than in Canada. In the 82nd Congress three denominations had a ratio of 
representation over 250 and two over 300; in Canada the highest ratio of over-representation 
since 1940 was that of the United Church in 1945 with a 189 ratio. 


TABLE IV 
Canada—House of Commons. M.P.s by Religious Denominations 





Denomination | 1911 1922 | 1925 | 1926 | 1930 | 1935 1940 | 1945 | 1949 1953 














Liberals 

Anglicans . ‘ j 61 75 29 3-5 3-3 41 7-7 64] 11:7] 90 
Baptists A — 3-3 3-9 6:1 4:4 5-3 3-9 3-2 3-1 2-4 
Jews . : H ‘ = 0-8 0-9 0-8 2:2 1-1 1-1 1-6 1-0 1:2 
Lutherans , ‘ a — 0-9 0:8 3-3 1-1 0-5 0-5 06 
Presbyterians ‘ - | 23-4 | 166 | 19-8 | 15-7 | 14-4 | 15-3 | 11-6 | 10-4 74) 90 
R. Catholics i - | 469 | 56-6 | 59-4 | 57-1 | 500 | 43-3 | 41-4 | 54-0 | 45-2 | 500 
United Church* . ‘ 9-8 | 10-6 68 | 10-5 | 14-4 | 22-4 | 28-2 | 18-5 | 24-4 | 21-1 
Others. m je ms ~ — a 0-8 2-2 0-5 0-5 0-8 1-0 1:8 
No Religion. . « | 34 5-8 3-9 3°5 4:4 5-3 49 40 48 | 48 

Total ‘. . | 99-7 1101-2 | 98-5 | 98-8 | 98-6 | 98-4 | 99-8 | 98-9 | 99-1 | 99-9 

Conservatives 

Anglicans . é - | 32-8 | 26-1 | 31-7 | 32-5 | 27-0 | 30-7 | 21-6 | 26-4 | 21-4 | 360 
Baptists ‘ 39); — 1:8 1-1 30} — 5-4 2-9 47| 40 
Jews . ; ‘ P a - a _ = a “= — — _ 
Lutherans . . F 15) — 0-9 1:1 0-7 2:5 5-4 29 47 20 
Presbyterians ‘ - | 23-4 | 38-0 | 21-4 | 19-1 | 15-0 | 12-8 | 10-8 | 16-1 | 11-9 | 100 
R. Catholics . - | 16-4 2:3 | 11-2 | 10-1 | 22°5 5-1 5-4 5-8 | 16-6 8-0 
United Church* . - | 17-9 | 26-1 | 25-1 | 26-7 | 25-5 | 33-2 | 37-8 | 34-4 | 33-2 | 340 
Others. 5 i ‘ 0-7 46 2:8 2:2 2:2 2°5 2:7 1-4 23 20 
No Religion. ‘ i 3-1 23 3-7 6:7 3-7 | 12-8 | 13-5 8-8 4-7 4-0 

Total ‘ , . | 99-7 | 99-4 | 98-6 | 99-5 | 99-6 | 99-6 1102-6 | 98-7 | 99-5 1100-0 



































Percentages do not always add to 100 because of rounding. 
* Up to 1925 include Methodists and Congregationalists. 


* The ratio of representation = m/M x 100, m being the percentage of members of a given 
denomination in the House, M the percentage in the population at large. 100 represents 
the same proportion in the House and in the country. Sources: for the religious affiliation 
of representatives: The Congressional Directory 82nd Congress and the Who is Who in 
America. For the religious population: the Yearbook of American Churches 1950. 80 pet 
cent. of representatives give a religious affiliation; 60 per cent. of the total population are 
recorded as church members. (Since 1936 the U.S. census does not give any information on 
religion.) 

2 in Canada, the Presbyterians who joined the United Church, not the ‘Free’ Presbyterians. 
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The pattern of representation by party 


The pattern of religious representation is not the same for each of the political parties 
represented in parliament. In this respect Canada is no exception. In England the division 
Labour—-Conservative is paralleled by the division Chapel—Church; In Australia, Catholics 
give their support to the Labour Party; in the United States, Catholics and Jews are pre- 
dominantly Democrats; in Germany, Catholics give their votes to either the CDU/CSU, 
the Centre Party, or the Bavarian party; in Holland, Protestants and Catholics have each 
their own political parties; in Switzerland the Conservatives are predominantly Catholic, 
while the Farmers’ Party is predominantly Protestant. 

In Canada the analysis of religious representation in the Liberal and in the Conservative 
caucuses shows that there is no definite pattern of religious concentration for Baptists, 
Lutherans, or Presbyterians, but that Anglicans and United Church members have constantly 
a higher degree of concentration in the Conservative caucus than in the Liberal caucus, 
while it is the reverse for Catholics and Jews (see Table IV). The ratios of representation 
for each of the two parties show that if Anglicans are usually under-represented in the 
House as a whole they are over-represented in the Conservative caucus and that if Catholics 
are always under-represented in the House they are always over-represented in the Liberal 
caucus: they even had 50 per cent. or more of the Liberal caucus membership six times 
between 1911 and 1953." 


TABLE V 
House of Commons. Religion of CCF and Social Credit members (1940-53 in %) 








Social Credit CCF 
Catholics ‘ , ‘ ‘ 2 8 
Baptists ‘ . ; e — 4 
Anglicans. . r ‘ 21 4 
UCC . 40 45 
Moravian Brethren - 4 _ 
Mormon a ‘ ‘ . 15 _ 
Christian Church ‘ 8 ae 
Greek Orthodox 4 —_ 
Presbyterians . — 2 











The number of representatives sent to the Federal Parliament by the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation and Social Credit is too small to render conclusive any study of the 
teligious affiliation of their M.P.s. An analysis of the four parliaments between 1940 and 
1953 shows certain trends which would have to be confirmed by a study of the Provincial 
legislatures controlled by either the CCF or Social Credit. In both Social Credit and the 
CCF, Catholics are under-represented (see Table V). Between 1940 and 1953 only 8 per 
cent. of all CCF representatives and only 2 per cent. of all Social Credit representatives 
were Catholics.? In both parties the United Church is over-represented (CCF 45 per cent.; 
Social Credit 40 per cent.). The Anglicans are under-represented in the CCF, over- 
represented in Social Credit. It should also be noted that the number of representatives 
who do not mention any religion in their biographies is higher in the CCF than in any other 
Canadian party. Between 1940 and 1953 40 per cent. of CCF representatives did not give 
any religious affiliation in the parliamentary guide. For other parties the percentages were 


‘ If Catholics have had a majority in the Liberal caucus they never had a majority in the 
cabinet. The closest they ever came to having a majority in the government was in 1936 
when there were 7 Catholics out of 15 cabinet members. 

? This under-representation of Catholics cannot be solely explained by the sectional 
character of Social Credit and the CCF. Catholics account for 24 per cent. of the population 
in Saskatchewan, 20 per cent. in Alberta, 14 per cent. in British Columbia. 
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as follows: Social Credit 2 per cent.; Liberals 5 per cent.; Conservatives 8 per cent. The CCF 
is thus like the British Labour Party in that it attracts a high proportion of agnostics but 
not in such a proportion as to make it anti-religious or anti-clerical as are most socialist 
parties in continental Europe. 

The fact that the pattern of religious representation by party is different from the over-all 
pattern of religious representation in the House is all the more significant because owing 
to the two-party system and the tradition of caucus discipline the party which has a majority 
in the House controls parliament. Although Catholics and Anglicans are under-represented 
in the House, they are each over-represented in one of the two parties which are most likely 
to control the House. A comparison of the 1926 Liberal caucus and the 1930 Conservative 
caucus which in turn controlled the House illustrates the differences in religious representa- 
tion within each party (see Table VI). 


TABLE VI 
Ratio of Religious Representation in the Liberal Caucus (1926) and the Conservative Caucus (1930) 
(100 = equal % in caucus and population at large) 








Liberal Caucus 1926 Conservative Caucus 1930 
Catholics ‘ . ; - 130 Presbyterians ; : . 178 
Baptists. : ‘ : < wae Anglicans. : ; » 
Presbyterians . ; - . a Methodists 130 
Methodists 67 Congregationalists 
Congregationalists ; Baptists j ‘ ; . 69 
Jews. ; ‘ , . waa Catholics . : ‘ . 56 
Lutherans. : i . ie Lutherans . ; j . 18 
Anglicans. ‘ ‘ - an Jews . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 








Based on population figures in the Census 1921, Census 1931, and biographical data in the 
Parliamentary Guide. 


A purely quantitative study can only give us a general pattern of representation; it does 
not tell its causes. Why, for example, are Lutherans under-represented? Is it because they 
are less interested in politics? because they are concentrated in rural areas? because there 
is a reluctance to choose them as candidates or to vote for them? Why has the representa- 
tion of Anglicans dropped by more than half in the last fifty years? We can, of course, 
suggest reasonable answers to these or similar questions, but to prove them would be far 
more difficult. It would involve a study of the overlaps between linguistic, racial, socio- 
economic, and religious groups. But interesting as it may be to try to determine the causes 
of political phenomena, it might be of greater advantage to first of all accumulate more 
data on parliamentarians and political leaders. 

It has been shown that religious representation in the House is not proportional to the 
membership of the various denominations in the country as a whole, that there are con- 
sistent patterns of under-representation and over-representation and that such patterns vary 
from one party to the other. Further studies of the socio-economic, cultural, and social 
backgrounds of Canadian M.P.s would probably show similar discrepancies and would 
help to invalidate the political cliché that in Canada the two major parties are virtually 
identical in all respects. 
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BIG THREE’ 


MAX BELOFF 
All Souls College, Oxford 


THE belief, that many people hold, that the differences between the Western World and 
the Communist bloc could be solved if only the responsible leaders could get together in 
private conclave is often supported by a vague notion that such relations were achieved 
during the Second World War, and then somehow wantonly thrown away. It is therefore 
valuable that historical study should concentrate upon the conduct of affairs by the Grand 
Alliance and try to see how far this popular legend corresponds to facts. This was the 
theme of the volume America, Britain and Russia contributed by an American historian 
W. H. McNeill to the Chatham House war series in 1953, and is now that of Mr. Herbert 
Feis whose previous works on American Far Eastern policy have put us all in his debt. 
Mr. McNeill was working, like the other Chatham House Survey authors, on the basis of 
printed records only; and though some important additional works were available to Mr. 
Feis they are not such as to add very much on the political side, though they do throw 
some more light on the questions of strategy that also concern him. On the other hand, 
Mr. Feis’s close connexions with American government circles have stood him in good stead 
in that Averell Harriman has allowed him ‘to use the records of, and connected with, his 
many assignments during the war, particularly as Ambassador to the Soviet Union begin- 
ning October 1943’, while the State Department permitted him ‘to utilize its records for the 
earlier period’. There was other help too, from the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. It is, however, difficult to establish without minute examination how 
much this additional material has enabled Mr. Feis to add to our knowledge, since references 
are only given for quotations from printed sources and not for manuscripts. As far as the 
former are concerned, the American memoir-literature predominates; Britain is represented 
primarily, and understandably, by Sir Winston Churchill to whose works there are over 170 
references often involving long citations. Less understandable is the fact that hardly any 
use is made of French sources for the long and involved story of the handling of France 
and General de Gaulle by the Big Three. 

On the manuscript side it is interesting to discover that Mr. Feis has not been able to 
track down all the important correspondence between Roosevelt and Stalin and Churchill 
and Stalin. The new Soviet volume of documents is helpful here in filling up some of the 
gaps. This applies to the exchange of messages between Churchill and Stalin in June 1943 
about the ‘Second Front’ (Feis, p. 135) and the important message to Stalin about Badoglio’s 
approach for an armistice; Mr. Feis seems to be right in thinking that this was sent on 
18 August 1943 (and not the 16th as in Sherwood’s book on Harry Hopkins), since the 
Russians received it on the 19th (Feis, p. 171). It is true, too, of Stalin’s communication to 
Roosevelt on 29 March 1945 supporting the Soviet allegations about the Western Allies’ 
attempt to secure a surrender of the German forces in Italy (Feis, p. 589). On one document 
there is a discrepancy. Feis writes (p. 279 n.) that Stalin’s rather mysterious letter of 21 
December 1943 in which he mentions a service rendered to Roosevelt at Teheran was a 
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reply to a sealed letter delivered by Hopkins on 18 December. The editorial note to the 
Soviet-printed text says that this was simply a reply to Roosevelt’s bread-and-butter letter 
of 3 December. There are also statements in the Soviet volume that certain messages 
referred to in American works are not in the Soviet archives. 

Mr. Feis places a further obstacle in the way of the student seeking to establish the 
relations of his different printed sources to the narrative, and to each other, by omitting in 
his index of references any indication of the date of publication of such works. 

It is fairly clear that although this is an important addition to the literature of the subject 
it is not yet the definitive study; and without indulging in the utopian hopes of source- 
material that might illuminate the more intimate aspects of Soviet policy, we shall certainly 
have to await Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s promised study of British policy in the period as 
well as the completion of the Grand Strategy series before a major effort at synthesis can 
be made. 

What Mr. Feis does very successfully is to make vivid some of the premisses of American 
policy in the war years, and some of the ways in which the American attitude differed from 
that of Britain. The evidence he produces (including memoranda of Americans like George 
Kennan who were sceptical of the official line) goes to show that Roosevelt’s war-time 
policies did not essentially differ from his peace-time ones. American armed force was now 
to be deployed to chastise the aggressor and to render him impotent; but American force 
was not to be used to pave the way for a peace-settlement of a particular kind, at least not 
as against the Russians—where ‘colonial’ questions were concerned the situation was a little 
different. This meant postponing all discussions on the future map of Europe and on hasten- 
ing the building of the new world organization for collective security which, it was originally 
intended, should only come into action after an intermediate period of reconstruction. The 
discussions over the ‘veto’ in the United Nations Organization indicate some of the ambi- 
guities in America’s basic position. In summarizing the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in October 1943, Mr. Feis writes: ‘reference has been made to the lingering wish 
within the American government to keep clear of the quarrels in Europe, and its fear of 
becoming obliged to keep troops in Europe indefinitely. But at the same time it was eagerly 
taking the lead in the formation of a collective world organization to maintain the peace. 
While not wanting to be dragged into the incessant wrangles between European states, it 
had abandoned any conception of isolation’ (p. 215). The attempt to square the circle could 
not be more neatly put. 

Such a policy of postponement and non-involvement had to rest on an interpretation of 
Soviet policy. Mr. Feis nowhere gives a clear indication of his own view upon this, though 
there is a marked playing down of all evidence suggesting that the expansion of the area 
of sovietization was a Soviet war-aim. Occasionally Mr. Feis lets drop an observation which 
Suggests a certain naiveté on his part where the basic question of the nature of the Soviet 
régime is concerned. On the Soviet demand for seats for each of the Soviet Republics in 
the United Nations Organization, Mr. Feis comments: ‘The surmise of some observers at 
the time that this proposal was mainly due to a wish to win support among the constituent 
nationalities of the Soviet Union is probably correct . . .” (p. 430). Could misunderstanding 
go further? 

On the other hand, Mr. Feis does quite clearly show what views were held by Roosevelt 
(as distinct from what his experts may have thought). The President was probably not very 
worried about the possibility that if the Russians did not get their way they might look for 
a separate peace; but as Mr. Feis remarks apropos of inter-allied friction in the summer of 
1943, ‘Who is to know for sure, unless and until the Soviet archivists tell us, whether or not 
Stalin and his advisers weighed such an alternative to a continuation of the alliance with the 
West?’ (p. 143). What Roosevelt does seem to have felt was that the Soviet Union had 
certain limited and proper objectives of policy, and that if it could be shown that these were 
appreciated by the Soviet Union’s allies, genuine goodwill could be built up and maintained 
in the post-war period. This optimism was shared by Hull, and where Eastern Europe was 
concerned, was encouraged by President Benes. The conclusion of such an analysis was 
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bound to be a policy of ‘do as you would be done by’; and when the Western Powers 
sem to Mr. Feis to have failed to live up to this precept, he retrospectively calls their 





actions into question. For instance, he speculates on whether the Soviet Union would have 
been more forthcoming with regard to Eastern Europe if they had been given a greater share 
in the political control of Italy after the armistice. But he does point out that Roosevelt 
underestimated the importance which the Soviet rulers attached to keeping up what would 
later be called the ‘iron curtain’; despite Stalin’s pronouncements about inter-allied soli- 
darity, the Russians were determined to keep their war against Germany as separate as 
possible. This made it possible for them and their accomplices and dupes in the West to 
call for a ‘second front’ in season and out of season, oblivious of the fact that it was the 
Russian front that was the real ‘second front’; Britain had been at war with Hitler for a 
year and three-quarters already. The Americans did not understand this fear of intimacy, 
and this explains the long and frustrating negotiations to get American fighting men in 
numbers into Russia, particularly in the Far East; as Mr. Feis puts it, ‘The messages and 
memos of this period leave the impression that neither the President nor the Joint Chiefs 
appreciated how strong was the Soviet reluctance to have large American air establishments 
within that part of the Soviet Union’ (p. 403). 

It could be argued that all this mattered less than later discussions would suggest; that 
strategical considerations were decisive and that these were relatively unaffected by political 
illusions. The pattern of the post-war world in as far as it was set by war-time diplomacy 
must be sought at Teheran when the enemy was still very much alive, not at Yalta with 
victory certain. In the same way Mr. Feis rightly discounts much of the criticism of 
‘unconditional surrender’. 

But there is one final point to which some other recent publications direct our attention. 
Germany was not only fighting the Grand Alliance: she was also engaged in the cold- 
blooded murder of many millions of the civilian population of Eastern Europe and of many 
many thousands of people deported there from the West. At no point does Mr. Feis discuss 
—and here he follows faithfully the total silence of his sources on this point—whether 
something might not have been done, even before victory, to save them. Even if nothing 
could have been done, it is strangely disquieting to find this grimmest of questions so wholly 
absent from the discussions of the Big Three. 


| TERRA AUSTRALIS’ 


J. D. B. MILLER 
University of Leicester 


TuE arrival of four books on Australian politics provides an opportunity to ask how far 
Australians have got in the discovery of their own polity. During the past decade explora- 
tion has proceeded with devotion and enthusiasm. The contrast with pre-war days is 
remarkable. Then, the study of Australian politics was confined to a very few men working 
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in a very few fields; now, with political science figuring much more prominently in the 
universities, a great many aspects are being systematically developed. More money is 
being spent on teaching and research; a fine new periodical, The Australian Journal of 
Politics and History, has enabled publication to expand beyond the limits previously set by 
Historical Studies, Australia and New Zealand and Public Administration; books are more 
frequent. 

It is natural that Australian students of politics should look first at their own country, 
Travel to other countries is costly and difficult to arrange. They are conscious of a great 
quantity of unworked material. And national sentiment urges them to make sense of their 
surroundings: one thing by which Australians are often hag-ridden is uniqueness of soil 
and fauna and flora, and it is not a far step from the notion of uniqueness of environment 
to that of uniqueness of institutions. At all events, they want to know what makes their 
politics tick. 

To begin their task, they need reliable information about the past. It may be information 
about particular men and events, or about particular institutions; but in either case there is 
not enough of it at present to give Australian students a sense of perspective. It is especially 
hard for them to gain knowledge of the past controversies and personal relationships which 
helped to form the politics of the present. There is a dearth of those politicians’ memoirs 
and biographies which are so regular a feature of British publishing. The good Australian 
political biographies can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The reasons are many and 
complex: reticence and caution on the part of the politicians’ families; lack of literacy in 
the politicians themselves; lack of interest in them once they have left politics; the lack of a 
national public to appreciate the doings of State politicians; the conviction of many 
Australians that politicians are undesirable people; the lack of an effective contact between 
politicians and the academics who might make suitable biographers. Deakin is the only 
national figure so far to have shown himself fully literate in the field of memoirs; and it is 
only now that his writings (with the exception of The Federal Story, published in 1944) are 
seeing the light of day. Professors La Nauze and Crawford have done him proud. But to 
read his brief and brilliant account of his entry into Victorian politics is to realize how 
unusual a document it is. 

There is also a good biography of Deakin; but of the other Prime Ministers of Australia, 
only Barton has been adequately written about. Reid, Watson, Cook, Fisher, Hughes, Bruce, 
Scullin, Lyons, Curtin, and Chifley await the telling of their stories;' so, in State politics, 
do such powerful figures as Theodore, Forgan Smith, Lang, Dunstan, Ogilvie, Mitchell, and 
Playford. In the absence of such biographies the student is faced with the alternatives of 
either ignoring the personal factor altogether or delving into the smallest details of former 
periods. Neither is satisfactory if he is trying to relate the past to the present. 

Professor Sawer’s book, however, opens up another way for him by providing the first 
coherent and comprehensive account of what happened in one of the Australian parlia- 
ments—the Federal—between 1901 and the onset of the Depression. Another volume will 
bring the work sufficiently up to date to show the full range of development of Federal 
politics. It would be hard to overpraise this book. For the first time we are shown how 
major issues, such as the tariff and industrial arbitration, developed over the years and 
affected the parties’ attitudes. Professor Sawer’s method, of linking what happened in 
Federal politics with what happened in the High Court, shows the heave and sway of the 
political system in the rough weather of judicial interpretation. Everything is clear, concise, 
witty, and judicious; the writer does not spare the politicians and judges when he thinks 
them stupid or unfair, but his verdicts are balanced and luminous. Books rarely manage to 
be both detailed about law and illuminating about character; this one does. Sticking to 
Parliamentary Papers, Hansard, and the Commonwealth Law Reports for its evidence, it 
shows how much can be learnt from close application to these formidable authorities. When 


1 Biographies of Curtin, Chifley, and Hughes are known to be on the way. It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt will not write their memoirs; but when these will 
be published is another matter. 
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the second volume appears, Australians will have no excuse for ignorance about what went 
on in their Federal parliament and High Court; but this will still not solve the problem of 
understanding the political system. 

For one thing, there are organs of government which do not reveal themselves in either 
Hansard ot the C.L.R. The public corporations and the public service are the most ob- 
vious. Apart from L. F. Giblin’s revealing account of the Commonwealth Bank (The 
Growth of a Central Bank, 1951) there is no book on the Federal public corporations, and 
almost nothing on the State ones, in spite of the fact that the public corporation has been 
for decades a dominant feature of State government. Similarly, until the appearance of 
Dr. Scarrow’s book, no one had written at length about the Federal public service. He has 
done it extremely well, bringing out the special features of the growth of the service, and 
showing that more than one impression of it has been at fault. But there is still no book 
which tells us what it is like to be an Australian public servant. There is nothing to show 
how the conduct of government is carried on under the difficult conditions of interstate 
organization of the Federal service; similarly, there is little or nothing on the relations 
between Ministers and their advisers. And there is no book which attempts to show what 
is special, peculiar, and influential in Australian political thinking. 

We can say, then, that effective Australian political study requires detailed descriptions 
of how particular institutions work, histories of the various parliaments to provide per- 
spective, and portraits of notable men to show how personality and character have affected 
politics. Above all, I should say, it needs good histories of politics in the various States, and 
descriptions of how government is carried on in each State. Australia is a federation; its 
States still matter. It is easy enough to show that they are tied to the financial chariot- 
wheels of the Commonwealth, that many of their administrators have been enticed into 
the Federal sphere, that a career in their parliaments is not what the brightest young man 
would choose, and that much of the argument in their politics is about administration and 
not about major points of principle. Nevertheless, they still have a life of their own, as 
individual arenas in which the forces of interest, ambition, class, and religion find room to 
battle; and this life communicates itself, directly and indirectly, to political life at the 
Federal level. The press, the political parties, and the trade unions are still primarily State 
institutions. Also, the States still provide most of the actual government (in the literal 
sense of the word) to which Australians are subjected. Unless we know what happens in the 
States we cannot fit together the jigsaw puzzle of Australian politics and government. 

This point is well illustrated by Mr. Davies’s book, which is the only one of the four to 
attempt a picture of the whole polity. Its main title is misleading: it does not discuss whether 
Australia is a democracy, what a democracy is, or whether Australians think they are 
democrats and have any special claims to be thought such. But its subtitle is an accurate 
description of what the writer intends. He wants to show the present working of the political 
system, concentrating upon the formal apparatus of political control. He begins with a 
conventional picture of the Commonwealth Government, given special point by facts from 
a survey of what the Federal parliament did in 1950 and by some detailed discussion of the 
voting system, but otherwise too short and generalized to be much more than a picture of 
any system of responsible government. This is followed by a workmanlike account of the 
constitutional position; and then the book peters out. There are brief sections on State and 
Local Government, and on Parties and Political Opinion, but these are so general as to be 
of little use. Mr. Davies can see no differences between the States, since they are all involved 
in much the same matters of ‘administration’, and he does not discuss the differences in 
either their political climates or their administrative traditions. The fact that the States 
make most of the laws to which Australians are subjected is hidden from the reader: an 
Appendix on ‘Who Made the Laws in 1950?” is confined to the Federal Parliament. The 
reader is given no inkling of the kinds of differences which would strike an observer of the 
secondary education systems of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, or the 
gambling arrangements of South Australia, Queensland, and Victoria. He would be at a 
loss to understand why the breakaway Labour Parties of the past few years have fared 
better in some States than in others; there is no indication of the real differences in political 
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tradition. This lack of discrimination, with its effect of making the whole political landscape 
seem featureless and flat, gives a false unity to Australian politics. In fact, there is a Federal 
‘style’ of politics, which Professor Sawer’s book shows in the process of growth—a style 
influenced by the issues which the Federal parliament has had to face, the kinds of solu- 
tions which the Constitution has allowed, and the men who have been leaders and followers, 
In addition, there are six State ‘styles’. They do not contradict the Federal so much as 
complement it; but that is no reason to ignore them. Until the student has books which 
show these styles at work, he will make many mistakes about the subtleties and intricacies 
of the system as a whole. 

In needing more study of particular institutions, more biographies of politicians, and more 
studies of regional politics, Australia is not so very different from other countries whose 
political maps are being drawn, with the possible exception of the United States. Certainly, 
Britain is in no position to feel superior. Only in the field of political biography is she 
clearly ahead. British political institutions still need to be charted in detail; if this were not 
the case, we should not be showing such interest in Finer on pressure groups, Beer on the 
Treasury, and Mackenzie and Grove on the Civil Service. If Australia has no first-class 
study of a public corporation operating as part of the political system, neither has Britain. 
If it is impossible to read about how politics operates in Tasmania or South Australia, it is 
also impossible to read about its operation in County Durham or Wales or Lancashire. 
Regional variations and peculiarities are a closed book—or rather, an unwritten book—so 
far as British political study goes; the Australians are hardly to be reproached for not 
having done their job. Both countries need more specialist studies of the working of in- 
stitutions and ideas. 

There seems to be a stage in the study of any country’s politics at which the most obvious 
features have been charted, and the outline is known. It is then possible to write a book 
about the broad shape of things. For pre-war Australia this stage was reached with W. K. 
Hancock’s seminal Australia (1930). For post-war Australia, it was marked by Professor 
L. F. Crisp’s Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (1949) and 
Professor Sawer’s Australian Government Today (1952). But beyond the stage of charting 
the coast and providing an outline map, much more detailed work becomes necessary if 
broad speculations are not to be treated as certainties. Mr. Davies’s book suggests that, 
from now on, students of Australian politics must investigate both matters of minor detail 
and the bases of broad theories; they must challenge and test the conclusions of their fore- 
runners. Mr. Davies clearly does not wish to repeat the orthodoxies of Hancock and Crisp; 
at the same time, he seems to have found that the detailed work of some of the new re- 
searchers (such as Henry Mayer, Joan Rydon, D. W. Rawson, and S. Encel) has not gone 
far enough to enable him to base upon it major theories of any consequence. So Australian 
Democracy gives a curiously hit-and-miss impression in its treatment of major questions: 
at one moment Mr. Davies is conveying the message of the conventional map; at another 
he is hinting that the map is all wrong. Combined with his failure to give State institutions 
their proper place, this produces a general effect which is anything but reassuring. 

It is likely that uncertainty will be the main characteristic of comprehensive political 
study in Australia for some time. Researchers will continue to unearth awkward facts and 
to embarrass those who state broad theories; for the time being, the broad theorist may 
become unpopular and require to go underground. But the further this salutary and necessary 
process continues, the more pressing will become the need to redraw the map as a whole 

and to show how the various features stand in relation to one another. 
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POLITICS, PARTIES, AND 
PRESSURE GROUPS' 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


IcaN foresee the day when some earnest research student produces a variorum edition of 
this book. Like some editions of the Bible which are designed to show the findings of the 
higher criticism at a glance, it will be printed in various colours, each colour standing for 
a new recension of the original text. I wish the 4th edition had been printed like this. 
Ihad not realized when I undertook to review it, that I was in effect committed to make 
four reviews at once. Alas for Lamarck! Much-needed additional eyes have refused to 
develop. And, since my eyes are not ‘double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes’ able to 
penetrate the texts simultaneously (to quote my famous namesake), I have had to shift about 
from one text to the others. The exercise has been worth while. There are some puzzling and 
fascinating changes of emphasis in this last edition; and not the least puzzling and fascinat- 
ing question about them is whethr they are due to the author’s own intellectual odyssey, 
or to his reaction to that of his students. 

The 4th edition omits the chapters of the 3rd edition on ‘Mid-term elections’, ‘Electoral 
behaviour: inertia and reaction’, and ‘Opinion Surveys’. It adds new chapters on ‘Congres- 
sional Nominations’ and ‘Congressional Elections’, both based on original research. The 
new chapter scheme, therefore, is largely similar to that of the 3rd edition, but each chapter 
has been brought fully up to date both in respect to contents and to bibliography. Thus, to 
choose a few examples only: the chapter on ‘Workers’ takes accqunt of the AFL-CIO 
merger, the chapter on ‘Business* contains a radically altered assessment of the efficacy of 
the NAM as a pressure group, and the chapter on ‘Other Interest Groups’ treats for the 
first time of religious groups and group influence on foreign relations. The chapters on the 
parties are similarly up to date. They contain valuable new statistical tables, and the chapter 
on ‘Party Finance’ makes full use of the important Hearings and Report of the Gore 
Committee (84th Senate) on campaign expenditure in the 1956 elections. 

In addition there are significant shifts of emphasis. The chapter on ‘Business’ is substan- 
tially less aggressive than the chapter in the 2nd edition (which was largely followed in 
the 3rd). The remodelling of the chapter on ‘Other Interest Groups’ to include religious and 
foreign-affairs lobbies appears to be reacting against a view that all ‘interest groups’ (as the 
author will perversely call them) are related to the material interests of the membership. 
For Key writes: ‘The differentiation between attitude and material interests as the basis of 
group [sic] may be regarded, from observation of pressure groups in domestic politics, as 
a semantic trick rather than as a perceptive insight’: but he then goes out of his way to 
impress readers that such a view is wrong, and the treatment of religious and foreign policy 
groups in that chapter is designed to illustrate this point. Is some marked attitude of mind 
among his students responsible for this strong change of emphasis? 

The extensive changes—of which I have given but a sample—quite justify the author’s 
claim that he has substantially rewritten the book. It seems worth while to continue by 
asking how this very well known and widely used work rates as a text. On this I should offer 
three observations; but I ought to preface them by remarking that in the usual way one 
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does not read a textbook—any more than one reads through the Bible. One refers to a text- 
book and uses a textbook: but in this case I have gone through the whole text. It is rather 
a bewildering experience. 

To begin with, the author shows a marked lack of curiosity over certain of his key-words 
and concepts. Take, for instance, the expression ‘pressure groups’. This is introduced quite 
casually, at p. 23. “Private associations formed to influence public policy . . . [are] commonly 
called pressure groups—.’ Now at p. 144 Key agrees that: ‘the term “pressure” itself can 
be quite misleading for much of the work of the groups does not involve turning the heat 
on Congress’. And that is that! There is no further effort to draw distinctions, no attempt 
to distinguish between groups whose contacts with government are peripheral and deriva- 
tive, and those which exist exclusively for influencing government. 

Take again the term ‘interest groups’. Key says, ‘A leading theory of the nature of interest 
groups suggests that such groups rest on shared attitudes rather than on material “interest”’ 
[this is Truman’s theory, S.E.F.]. He does not try to distinguish between the two senses of 
interest recognized here, (The one being in inverted commas and the other not.) And it 
may also be observed that Key takes over Truman’s theory quite uncritically; though it is, 
in fact, a difficult one to maintain. 

Secondly, it is remarkable how muffled are the answers given to certain of the key issues 
in the study of parties and pressure groups. Take, for instance, the issue raised at the 
conclusion of the ‘Business’ chapter, and entitled: ‘Accountability of Centers of Privat: 
Power—’. Key professes to find elements of accountability in three factors: ‘countervailing 
power’, the role of public opinion, and the threat of state intervention. 

Now this analysis does not resolve the problem; it merely terminates discussion. For one 
of the signal characteristics of great private organizations is that they so often find it 
simpler to combine their interests than to oppose one another: ‘If you can’t beat ’em, join 
*em.’ Employers’ associations often combine with trade unions, and both jointly exploit the 
unorganized public. In Holland, the churches (through their political parties) ally them- 
selves with the Labour Party to form unshakeable coalitions, and no political innovation 
can take place that does not harmonize with the pattern so imposed. As to public opinion, 
the difficulty here is that the richer organizations are now, literally, able to make this: as 
witness Stanley Kelley’s Professional Public Relations and Political Power. As to the third 
qualification to the power of these ‘private centres’, viz. the threat of government inter- 
vention, it surely depends, in the absence of a powerful party or a powerful Executive, on 
the first two factors? These and similar considerations raised by Key’s treatment are never 
dealt with—or, at any rate, they are never dealt with firmly. The answer is a muted one, 
and not very satisfying. 

This brings me to my final point. In some textbooks the author’s purpose is clear. He 
knows his own mind; he imposes pattern on the whole; and the pattern is clear to see: he 
raises the relevant issues, and he has thought out his answers to them. Hans Morgenthau’s 
Politics among Nations is a superb example of this type. It is now becoming increasingly 
difficult to discern such pattern in Key’s Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups as it goes 
through its various editions. For, though ‘Parties’ and ‘Pressure Groups’ have stayed in and 
increased their scope, the third factor in the triad, ‘Politics’, is on the way out. Yet Politics 
is the matrix of the whole. It is the process for which parties and pressure groups operate 
and which alone makes their activities meaningful..In the first and second editions Key 
seemed much more aware of the political process—which he described in terms of a group 
struggle for power and authority—as the guiding factor in his analysis. The chapters on the 
‘Role of Force’ and ‘Education as Politics’ were part of that original conception. They were 
omitted at the 3rd edition: and their place has been taken by more data. Admittedly, this 
is a textbook designed for undergraduates electing the specialized courses, given in Ameri- 
can universities, on ‘American Parties and Pressure Groups’. It may therefore be argued 
that the function of such a textbook is to conflate all the relevant data, provide a compre- 
hensive bibliography, and raise the relevant questions. By these standards the book 
admirably succeeds. But what I failed to discern was a guiding pattern—Professor Key's 
own vision of how the system works. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF COMPARATIVE POLITICS' 


K. R. MINOGUE 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Few read the classics of political philosophy for their literary value. Yet to do so would 
not be a waste of time, for most of the classic writers have striking literary personalities. 
Burke belongs both to literature and to politics. The prose of Hobbes is vigorous and 
aphoristic, that of Hume graceful and clear. Even Locke’s placid, plain style is not always 
unrewarding. And while there is not much to be said for Bentham and his followers, Mr. 
Plamenatz has said it—that they write ‘like Englishmen and not like philosophers’. These 
examples are British, but a similar relation between political insight and literary skill has 
obtained in France. Germany has been less fortunate in this respect. Both Hegel and Marx, 
in their similar way, succeeded in spite of their mode of expression; and both spawned a 
manner of writing politics which ended in the shallows of obscurity and barren preten- 
tiousness. 

The awareness of language which has been so marked a feature of cultural life in this 
century has had conflicting effects upon political studies. One development, closely related 
to linguistic philosophy, has been the reduction of the grandiose and imposing statements 
which had previously been so common. Sometimes these statements were sweeping sum- 
maries of a past which, on examination, proved to have been much too pliable in the hands 
of the myth-maker. Sometimes they were the product of that curious blend of slogan and 
analysis which had often been a substitute for genuine inquiry. Whatever the fault, a great 
deal of tidying up has been done in the name of Clarification by men who have seen them- 
selves as engaged in what they take to be the central activity of philosophy: clearing up 


| confusion so that scientists may know in which direction to advance. Mr. Laslett’s collection 





Philosophy, Politics and Society is an example. 

Another development of linguistic self-consciousness has paradoxically led in a very 
different direction. This development has taken the form of a doctrine, influential through- 
out the social disciplines, which rests upon the plausible premiss that ordinary language is 
too vague (or too richly connotative) an instrument for exact scientific usage. The doctrine 
concludes that no advance is possible until a technical vocabulary has been developed and 
assimilated to social and political inquiry. Such an opinion appeals especially to those who 
have their eyes fixed on the model of the natural sciences. It has coalesced with certain 
other tendencies in the social sciences (for example, the Marxist and Hegelian rumps) to 
produce a more or less new way of writing social theory, the quality of which may help 
us decide how valid is the doctrine. Sociologists have long been accustomed to its works, 
and it is not a novelty in politics. Inevitably enough, it has been practised most by those 
who are seeking a conceptual framework for a science of politics, and recent development 
in comparative government and politics have extended its range. Professor Loewenstein’s 
latest work is a good example. 

Professor Loewenstein’s professed intention is to provide a conceptual framework for 
comparative government. What he in fact offers us is a general theory of political activity 
with illustrations taken from a large number of political systems, whose comparability is 
assumed. The style is typical of many similar attempts at the same task, and we are told 
that this study is merely the prolegomena to ‘a more ambitious and fully documented 


* POLITICAL POWER AND THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS. By KARL LOEWEN- 
STEIN. (Cambridge University Press for University of Chicago Press. Pp. viiit+442. 45s.) 
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treatise on comparative political institutions’. His main theme is that ‘politics is nothing 
else but the struggle for power’. After some metaphysical comments upon the essence of 
power, he restates the familiar dichotomy of rulers and ruled, using a new terminology 
which transforms them into ‘power holders’ and ‘power addressees’. States are classified 
in terms of the number of their power holders into monocracy (autocracy) or polyocracy 
(constitutionalism). This apparatus is used in the rejection of the separation of powers 
doctrine as being out of touch with ‘the realities of the pluralist mass society of the twentieth 
century’ and also as being ‘incapable of taming the demonism (!) of power’. Hence he wishes 
to replace it with a ‘new tripartism of state functions’, which are distinguished as policy 
decision, policy execution, and policy control. The bulk of Political Power and the Govern- 
mental Process is taken up with elaborating and justifying this scheme. Professor Loewen- 
stein’s erudition is formidable, his sympathies liberal democratic. 

We may say at once that, whatever other virtues the book may have, its style is deplorable. 
Certain vulgar comments are permissible. The book is much too long partly as the result 
of stylistic incompetence and partly because the thesis gets lost at times in conjecture and 
in commentary on recent political issues. Where English is straightforward, the significance 
of material can be easily appraised, but when we are faced with a tortuous technical vocabu- 
lary, then triviality can sometimes disguise itself as profundity: ‘obscurity bestows a cast 
of the wonderful, and throws an oracular dignity upon a piece which hath no meaning’! 
We have long recognized that the Soviet Communist Party does not allow independence of 
action to other groups, but we would hardly recognize this point in: ‘Likewise in the com- 
munist orbit of the U.S.S.R. organic group dynamics have ceased to function and are 
replaced by the artificial mobilization of party-controlled group action’ (p. 345). The 
criticism of this sort of jargon is the same as that by which we reject the cliché: that the 
writer’s grasp of his material has faltered and been replaced by conventional mannerisms. 
The writer has simply stopped communicating. Undergraduates who pick up this way of 
thinking often disappear into the verbiage and are never seen again. 

Some faults of style are common in the genre, some belong to Professor Loewenstein 
alone. He has a wicked way with metaphors. His aim is ‘to bring the overwhelming mass 
of empirical data . . . under a common conceptual roof. . . . On the other hand, since the 
study is in the nature of a synthesis the canvas painted by it is necessarily more or less 
alfresco’ (p. viii). Those who fall through the canvas roof may land, farther down the page, 
on ‘the fabric of a unifying conceptual frame’. Collectors of the savoury metaphor should 
not miss: ‘He who fries the political bacon with the most appetizing smell carries it home.’ 
Rather less idiosyncratic is the vice of polysyllabical expansionism, or big words, by which, 
for example, ‘all’ becomes ‘the totality of’. Banality lies in wait for the careless: ‘Policy 
execution is the instrumentality for the implementation of the policy decisions. . . . In terms 
of volume, administration constitutes the most substantial area of the policy execution and 
of the state activity as a whole’ (pp. 46-47). 

This relentless use of jargon, not only by Professor Loewenstein but also by many who 
share his intentions, may lead us to imagine that their material is more original and scientific 
than it really is. We suppose that verbal novelties are the effect of difficult subject-matter. 
Yet much that we encounter is simply the reformulation of old truths and familiar doctrines. 
The separation of powers doctrine has to be assimilated to the new vocabulary and becomes: 
‘Only power holders that are independent from one another and capable of mutually check- 
ing and balancing themselves . . . protect thereby the power addressees from the abuse of 
power by any one of the power holders’ (p. 35). It is striking that the exposition of com- 
parative government descends quickly into a kind of journalism, the purveying of accepted 
liberal opinions on recent events, such as the position of civil liberties in South Africa 
(‘. .. no civil liberties whatsoever exist for enemies of apartheid or sympathizers with the 
plight of the Negroes’!) and in the United States (‘There was no lack of valiant defenders 
of our freedoms. The roll of honor is headed by the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
Edward R. Murrow’: p. 335). 


1 Swift, Martinus Scriblerus, ch. xii: Works, Dublin, 1774. 
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It is worth paying attention to the language because the verbal clutter may lull us into 
forgetting certain questions which must not be ignored by any who venture into this field 
of investigation. These questions are logical ones, and the most fundamental is whether any 
comparison can usefully be made between such complex and variable things as political 
systems. Many remain unpersuaded on this very question, and are ready with a “Yes, but...” 
every time Professor Loewenstein mentions two states in the one sentence. Failure to face 
this issue is one cause of the strange variations in the level of exposition; and it also results 
in the throwing off of tendentious and wild analogies: ‘Englan¢ had her crisis of liberty in 
the Chartist unrest; France in the Dreyfus case; and the United States in McCarthyism’ 
(p. 334). Although the interest of the book lies more in the flesh than in the bones, some of 
the illustrations might well have been sacrificed for a careful consideration of the meaning 
of comparison in the field of political studies. 

A second logical question concerns the status and utility of ‘conceptual frameworks’. In 
the investigation of any field of knowledge, a variety of such intellectual systems is available 
to us; and by a sort of natural selection, that system becomes current which seems at any 
time to be the most suggestive and fruitful. ‘Conceptual frameworks’ are created by men 
who have achieved some important insight into a particular study—Freud and Marx are 
clear and decisive examples. Discovery and classification go together, and are general 
enough to be used by later workers in the field. This suggests that the isolated exercise of 
constructing ‘conceptual frameworks’ as a preliminary to inquiry is not merely futile, but 
bad in so far as it prematurely hardens the arteries of the subject. 

These general suspicions are reinforced when we discover in Political Power and the 
Governmental Process what seems to be elementary misunderstanding of the logic of 
scientific investigation. Discussing his distinction between constitutionalism and autocracy, 
Professor Loewenstein writes: ‘The practical test of its usefulness is that all patterns of 
government, past and present, can be subordinated to the one or the other of these two 
categories of political systems’ (p. 29). The same could be said of a system which dis- 
tinguished constitutions according to the sex of the rulers. Both distinctions would be 
exhaustive; whether they would be useful is another matter altogether. In any case, this 
bow to clarity is immediately compromised in the interests of accuracy: ‘. . . since political 
evolution is no mechanical process, patterns exist which exhibit institutional traits borrowed 
from both of them’. Such a world of distincticns, refined and elaborated, grows more and 
more remote from the world of human indecision, sometimes leading Professor Loewenstein 
into trivial apriorism. ‘Because it is shared, the exercise of political power is necessarily 
controlled. It is an elementary truism that, if two minds have to make a decision, one mind 
alone cannot prevail’ (p. 29). There is another truism worth two of that: it just depends on 
the minds. 

There is a third logical question which may be mentioned here, and will come up again. 
Our ‘conceptual framework’ will be strongly influenced by the aim of our inquiry. If we 
are seeking an explanation, then our work will not be the same as if we were seeking control 

over the activity which has given rise to the study. In other words, we may be interested in 
a science, or in a technology; to put it crudely, in theory or in practice. Professor Loewen- 
stein does not face this question, but he seems much less interested in political science than 
in a political technology which has for its aim the securing of a democratic political system. 

A fourth point arises out of this. It is because he is concerned with the control of power 
(which is his key category) that Professor Loewenstein talks of ‘mechanisms’ and ‘devices’. 
In spite of periodic disclaimers to the effect that ‘political evolution is no mechanical 
process’, he assumes (again with no discussion of the question) that political systems are 
analogous to machines which can be manipulated from the outside. ‘Devices for the con- 
tainment of power do not exist or operate automatically; they must be created deliberately 
and built consciously into the power process’ (p. 123). But the very building-in is itself part 
of the power process. This is to commit that celebrated fallacy which is rebutted by Marx 
(Theses on Feuerbach, III) as ‘dividing society into two parts, of which one is superior to 
society’. Politics, for Professor Loewenstein, is a manipulative activity, and constitutions 


! Marx and Engels, Selected Works, London, 1950, vol. ii, p. 366. 
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are ‘the basic instrumentality for the control of the power process’ (p. 123). This assumption 
is but one of the many ways in which Professor Loewenstein rationalizes politics way 
beyond what they can reasonably stand. 

If an elaborate new technical vocabulary is unnecessary to the exposition, why use it? 
We can reject the response that such classification alone will enable us to bring a mass of 
empirical material ‘under a common conceptual roof’. We can also be sceptical of the 
view that grandiose classificatory schemes are the indispensable preliminary to develop- 
ing a science of politics. Such terminology ‘can be useful only if it is very carefully 
standardised and maintained over a really long period of time’. Undoubtedly there is a 
large element of fashion in the forces which lead to the use of jargon, particularly obvious 
in the employment of ‘vogue’ words, like ‘process’ and ‘dynamic’, words of a kind which 
(as Carl Becker once pointed out) have the satisfying air of explaining something. Such 
jargon comes to have a certain air of professionalism, gratifying to initiates and not less 
cherished because it often impresses those outside. In other words, it serves to mask a 
feeling of inadequacy, itself partly the result of a most unsound comparison between the 
natural and the social sciences. It has been a recurring prejudice of political investigation 
that its results should solve our political problems. The fact that the politics of this century 
seem to have been more than usually disastrous has stimulated political theorists to search 
for a technology for use by democratic statesmen. Professor Loewenstein is not alone in 
being more interested in a political technology than a political science. His conceptual 
framework is dominated by his devotion to liberal democracy and his fear of autocracy 
and ‘the demonism of power’. The failure of the separation of powers doctrine is rather 
grotesquely taken to be a practical one: ‘By rationalising the governmental process, they 
[Locke, Montesquieu, and the French Revolution!] were led to believe that power could 
be neutralized and its demonism exorcised. The terrible answers were first the Terror and 
the Convention, and, after another period of political chaos, Napoleon’s dictatorship’ (p. 41). 
This interpretation is reinforced by Professor Loewenstein’s nagging sense of the uniqueness 
of modern political problems, the ‘crisis of our time’ feeling, which recurs so frequently in 
Political Power and the Governmental Process. In pointing to the evidence of these influences 
at work, one can only comment that devotion to ‘practical’ ends is likely to restrict the 
progress of political inquiry. And of all dead ends, the reformulation of our knowledge into 
a new technical language (or many new ones, for each has his fancy here) is the deadest. 

Whatever its oddities and its explicit view of itself, Political Power and the Governmental 
Process still counts as political speculation. Professor Loewenstein and Montesquieu are 
doing the same sort of thing in roughly the same sort of way. The classic writers thought 
that they were dealing with reality, and called themselves philosophers. These new succes- 
sors deal with ‘conceptual frameworks’ and are prone to call themselves ‘methodologists’. 
They sometimes write like unfrocked metaphysicians, clinging to the manner after losing 
the label. The difference between the old and this version of the new political investigation 
is partly one of style, and partly one of breadth. As for style, literary virtues such as 
elegance, clarity, and wit have been surrendered to no purpose. Eccentric tricks with 
language only conceal interpretative novelties, should such appear. As for breadth, the 
classic writers are for the most part unrestricted by the boundaries of academic convention. 
Perhaps they did come to a dead end, and the condition of progress became a narrowing 
of attention. But mannered obscurity should not be allowed to usurp the names of ‘progress’ 
or of ‘science’. 


* Gunnar Heckscher, The Study of Comparative Government and Politics, London, 1957. 
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RECKLESSNESS AND CAUTION IN 
POLITICAL THEORY’ 


WILFRID HARRISON 


University of Liverpool 


THE two books under consideration here illustrate usefully two tendencies common in work 
on political theory. The first tendency springs from a desire to depict the broad features of 
the working of politics in such a way as to indicate something of its nature as a living 
experience; the second arises from the desire to review the notions with which we approach 
the consideration of politics, to try to understand the uses and the limitations of the methods 
we sometimes tend to take for granted. The practitioners of these two types of approach are 
sometimes very sharply opposed to one another. The analyst is sometimes accused by the 
impressionist of straining after gnats and swallowing camels, and is perhaps more often 
accused of making no genuine contribution to matters of human concern because he sticks 
to second-order questions and holds aloof from the things that really matter. The advocate 
of the broad canvas and the full brush is accused by the analyst of slurring over points of 
detail and of producing a picture that is untrue to its subject, that over-simplifies, and that 
encourages facile and superficial judgements. These charges and counter-charges do not 
necessarily apply in a straightforward way to all instances of the two tendencies. The broad 
survey may on occasion help to supply something of a perspective in which to place the finer 
work of the analyst; and the analyst is not necessarily unconcerned with first-order ques- 
tions (Professor Emmet is clearly interested in questions that go beyond the limits of the 
analysis in which she engages in this book). On the whole, however, the student of politics 
probably does well to approach with caution the kind of work in political theory for which 
large claims are made and the state of his subject is such that he is well advised to examine 
carefully any discussion which may assist him to clarify his thinking. 


II 


In an accompanying announcement the publishers commend the first of these volumes as, 
‘The latest book from the author of Parkinson’s Law.’ They add the statement that it ‘is 
likely to cause controversy by its penetrating and lively handling of much that is commonly 
accepted’. They go on to say: ‘Without a doubt, this is the most important book on the 
ULL. list this year. It is being widely publicised in the Press, and Professor Parkinson will 
make two television appearances during his visit to this country in June.’ Finally they ap- 
pend some of ‘the pre-publication comments so far received’. *. . . a new and original 
approach to political thought . . . a most interesting and useful book’ (Max Beloff); ‘. . . he 
has said something which has needed saying for a long time’ (Alan Bullock). 

The author’s own claims are also quite far-reaching. In his preface he criticizes what he 
States to be the usual type of course in the history of political thought provided in univer- 
sities, and he indicates that he intends to proceed on a different system. Then at the end of 


‘THE EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT. By c. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON. 
(University of London Press. Pp. 327. 18s.) 
ee PURPOSE AND POWERS. By DoroTHY EMMET. (Macmillan. Pp. vii+ 
. 28s.) 
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the book he recommends a programme by following which it may be possible to avoid the 
mistakes that have been made in politics in the past. 

Professor Parkinson’s substitute for straightforward historical treatment is a division of 
his material into four main although not very novel parts—Monarchy, Oligarchy, Demo- 
cracy, and Dictatorship. Each of these is divided into chapters dealing with different phases 
of the political type under consideration. The chapters are arranged in logical rather than 
chronological order, but broadly speaking within each chapter the arrangement is chrono- 
logical. 

This arrangement is combined with an attempt to draw in materials from a wider range 
than that generally drawn upon in works on political thought, for instance, materials from 
India, China, and Islam. The author indicates that he considers it a weakness of most treat- 
ments of political thought that they have drawn simply upon one tradition and he also 
points out that he considers that something in the nature of a combination of the methods 
and the knowledge of the historian and the anthropologist is required in order to deal with 
the subject adequately. 

The general lines of his recipe are reasonable, but the book is one of rather mixed 
quality, and one cannot help feeling that either Professor Parkinson has bitten off con- 
siderably more than he could chew, or that he has proceeded to publication rather pre- 
maturely. 

In the course of the work, accounts are given of the views of political theorists (seen by 
Professor Parkinson as interpreters of their times rather than as men whose ideas have had 
any influence). These accounts vary very considerably in their adequacy and their accuracy 
and they are not documented very satisfactorily. There is what appears to be quite a good 
account of Gandhi’s thought; on the other hand the chapter which deals with Marxism is 
sketchy in the extreme and contains the following startling statement: ‘The idea of 
“Dialectics” [sic] is borrowed from Darwin and applied by Marx to society’ (p. 153). (The 
nature of dialectic is still not made clear when Hegel is dealt with later on p. 273.) Locke is 
introduced rather misleadingly as the spokesman of aristocracy and in two places (pp. 114 
and 117) is alleged to have advocated the separation of the judicial power. On p. 212 a 
quotation from Sabine’s History of Political Theory is attributed to Bentham, and on the 
following page a quotation alleged to be from ‘Chapter I of the Introduction’ to Bentham’s 
Fragment of Government in fact comes from Chapter I of The Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation. On the same page words are quoted with which Hume is said to 
have ended his essay on The Original Contract, but in fact the last sentence of the essay is 
omitted. On p. 217 a quotation from John Stuart Mill, which opens an exposition of 
Mill’s thought lasting several pages, is given without a page reference to some volume con- 
taining Mill’s Liberty, Representative Government, and Subjection of Women. 

Some of these are no doubt minor matters which could readily be put right; but if students 
are to be told what great writers are supposed to have said there would seem to be a good 
case for making correct statements and indicating where these can be checked. It is difficult, 
however, to avoid suspecting that these slips are symptomatic of certain wider deficiencies, 
which are suggested again in a readiness to generalize. For instance on p. 103, ‘The late 
Romans were mostly to combine in themselves the character of lawyer and soldier—the 
two professions which most promote a sense of reality.” More fundamentally, Professor 
Parkinson’s initial allegations about the methods on which political thought is taught in 
universities today are not supported by evidence; and I think he underestimates the extent 
to which others have already tried to get away from the kinds of error he considers to be 
rampant. Then the title of the book itself is misleading in view of the treatment actually 
followed; because Professor Parkinson’s avowed aim is to deny any pattern of evolution 
in political thought and to indicate rather a tendency towards cycles of change through the 
four types of polity that constitute the main divisions of the book; and here he wavers 
between a tendency to lay down patterns in the manner of Toynbee and a readiness to 
admit that there are telling exceptions. 

Perhaps the most serious misgivings arise at the end of the book. On balance Professor 
Parkinson appears to adopt there the position of a new utilitarianism, and he also seems, 
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like earlier utilitarians, to run into the difficulty of embracing rationalism while seeking to 
avoid it. He objects to the fact that ‘we are still telling each other the eternal principles of 
political theory’ (p. 308). On the other hand he can make the following statement. ‘All 
states are still theocratic in so far as their laws are based upon a revealed religion and not 
upon principles of reason. The extent to which this is so is shown by the divergence of the 
laws themselves. In so far as they are reasonable, they are mostly alike as between one State 
and another.” (His own law makes appearances obliquely on pp. 139 and 221 and is intro- 
duced as if it were indubitable on pp. 243-4.) When he gets to the end of the book he 
indicates that ‘The fact . . . that progress so far has been slight does not mean that progress 
is impossible’; and he sets out to indicate how progress may be possible. The trouble, he 
considers, is that the physical sciences have advanced while political science has stood still. 
A number of people who call themselves ‘political scientists’ have written about this, but it 
would not appear that Professor Parkinson has thought it worth while to consider their 
works. The political science he wishes to advocate is very much an applied science. It can 
advance, he says, only if we begin by assembling relevant political facts and allied relevant 
facts from other fields of knowledge—for instance those of the anthropologist, the psychia- 
trist, the expert in social medicine, the experts in mass observation, advertising agents, 
physiologists, and so on. To these we must add information concerning the states existing 
at the present day, and we shall then be in a position to approach practical problems. This 
can be done only if we frame theories and test them by experiment, which may perhaps be 
undertaken most feasibly in federal states where different methods can be introduced in the 
federal member states and their results compared; but perhaps experiment and advance 
will be most likely in India or China. At this point the argument begins to race helter- 
skelter. To the question for what purpose we should undertake these investigations, the 
answer is that ‘government is to be judged by results. To the semi-theological theorist who 
says that good government is of the people, by the people and for the people there have 
always been a few, here and there, ready to retort that good government is that which 
governs well.’ The test of governing well appears to be primarily that government should 
be ‘stable’, although it is admitted—without much pause to consider what such an admission 
entails—that one of the complications in this is ‘how to satisfy the political demands of 
ordinary people while simultaneously providing for their actual needs’. One is reminded of 
the simple position adopted by Bentham in his early days and this impression is reinforced 
by the words of one of the final passages: ‘When, if ever, research leads to definite con- 
clusions; when, if ever, States prove sufficiently enlightened to accept advice based on 
patient investigation rather than on crude emotion and selfish interest, mankind may break 
away from the treadmill which seems to lead from kingship to democracy, from democracy 
to kingship.” 


Ill 


Professor Emmet is concerned with ‘conceptual framework’, and particularly with ‘some 
of the concepts with the help of which (descriptive) social anthropologists seek to organize 
and interpret their material’, because she considers that such people have contributions to 
make to ethics. But while her main concern is with ethics and religion she deals very help- 
fully with some questions that are very much of concern to students of politics. 

Her book is at times disconcerting. It is often curiously rambling, possibly because it has 
been developed from lectures given over a period of three years, possibly because it goes 
back (to judge from some of the references) to conversations spread over a longer period with 
some of her Manchester colleagues. Sometimes she unaccountably pursues some side issue 
at considerable length. Here and there she painstakingly explains points that seem to need 
little explanation; yet elsewhere she moves briskly over points on which one would have 
liked to have heard more. And on occasion she produces oddly naive formulae; e.g. ‘It looks 
as though prestige can sometimes be a far stronger motive than acquisitiveness; whatever 
man may be he is not just the economic man of the classical economists’ (p. 163). 

But there is a lot in the book for the patient reader. On societies Professor Emmet wisely 
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reminds us of the need to deal in terms of historical development as well as contemporary 
relations and of the need to differentiate various senses in which we use the term ‘society’. 
This leads her to discuss related notions such as ‘role’ and ‘status’ and ‘institutionalised 
conduct’; and she advocates some healthy caution in connection with talk about ‘function’, 
The ‘notion of the self-perpetuation of a system of interlocking role activities is very far 
from any society which anyone knows in the round. . . . The hotch-potch of different 
activities we call a society does somehow work together to produce a unity and an order 
which is not just that deliberately imposed by law and government. This is impressive, but 
we must not be so impressed by it as to press functional analogies drawn from more in- 
tegrated kinds of system, such as organisms and servo-mechanisms, further than they will 
go. .. . Hence we can be less confident in leaving the system to look after itself by a kind 
of natural homeostasis; and hence the need for political action, as a deliberate attempt to 
exercise some sort of purposive direction or control over some sides of social life.’ 

This raises the question of purpose. Professor Emmet agrees that the study of politics 
should not ignore institutionalized behaviour that is neither deliberately directed or co- 
ordinated. None the less, ‘Politics is a signal example of an activity in which those who 
engage in it will talk and think (rightly) in terms of purpose.’ We should certainly be 
careful how we interpret phrases like ‘the purpose of the State’ and “We should view with 
still more suspicion suggestions that a democratic State needs one all-absorbing “common 
purpose” with which to meet the “common purpose” of the totalitarian States’; but we 
shall fail to understand politics if we try to dispense with the notion of purpose altogether, 
and to see political decisions simply ‘as resultants of forces pushing this way and that’. 

But Professor Emmet also considers that in order to understand social (and therefore 
political) actions properly we need yet another notion—‘a third kind of teleological notion 
related to the inner process of individuals which for want of a better term I shall call 
creativeness, and which, when shown in certain kinds of role, I shall call “vocation”’. 
With the aid of this notion we can distinguish between the ‘closed’ morality of reciprocity 
characteristic of a limited group and an ‘open’ morality or ethics of grace in which ‘an 
intuitive kind of aspiration’ is at work going beyond ‘my station and its duties’ and based 
on ‘a more disinterested love of man for man’. Professor Emmet then considers religion ‘as 
a source of powers’ that are not to be explained just in functional and structural terms and 
the exercise of which is to be understood by reference to the concept of ‘vocation’. 

At various points in these discussions questions are raised that are of considerable interest 
to political theorists. Thus a form of study is advocated which is not just social analysis on 
the one hand or history on the other hand but a combination of the two; and this suggestion 
is connected with some useful criticism of the notion of ‘system” that is generally involved 
when people speak in structural-functional terms. It is suggested that ‘structure’ might 
profitably be linked less with ‘function’ than with ‘role’. (‘The notion of role comes over 
not from organic biology, but from the theatre. That is to say, it is a more human kind of 
concept... . And as in the theatre, so too in social life there is likely to be a strong tradition 
that whatever the interruptions and difficulties . . . “the play must go on”.’) These concep- 
tions are used to amplify the notion of purpose as earlier discussed, and lead to a con- 
clusion that is very relevant for students of politics. ‘The coherence of a society is thus 
not just an “equilibrium” secured by the automatic coming into operation of countervailing 
tendencies; it is something more precarious, always needing to be renewed by efforts of 
will and imagination.’ 


The discussions in this book seem to me to illustrate very clearly the great advantages to 
be obtained when practitioners of different ‘subjects’ take the trouble to compare notes 
with one another, look at the methods and notions with which they work through the eyes 
of their colleagues, and reflect upon the methods and notions with which their colleagues 
work. 
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BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: THE POLITICAL WORKS. Edited and 
translated with an introduction and notes by A. G. WERNHAM. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. Pp. x +464. 63s.) 


This excellent translation and critical edition of Spinoza’s political writings is most welcome, 
even though from its price it is likely to remain mainly a reference work in libraries. Are 
there other reasons, besides its high price, why, even so admirably translated, we are not 
likely to want to possess and turn often to Spinoza’s political writings in the way in which 
we do to those of Hobbes? Has Spinoza a contribution to political theory which would be 
interesting in its own right, if we did not know that it was Spinoza’s? I suspect that for 
some part of the way, notably in the practical constitutional recommendations in the 
Tractatus Politicus, the answer must be, no. The implicit conversation with Hobbes in parts 
of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus and the beginning of the Tractatus Politicus is, how- 
ever, a different story. The starting-point is similar. Natural right is co-extensive with the 
power of self-preservation; to Spinoza this is a metaphysical and not a sociological principle, 
since everything which follows the laws of its nature is acting by natural right. Spinoza 
follows out the determinism implicit in this more rigorously than Hobbes, who allowed his 
Sovereign to issue commands, and even hinted that his mechanistically determined men 
were obliged, not only by self-interest but from the terms of the contract, to obey. Spinoza 
claimed that he ‘kept natural right intact’; at all stages, and by every means the Sovereign 
must work through what men perceive to be to their advantage. Judgement on this is not 
surrendered; hence if a majority could come to agree that a Sovereign was not ruling to 
their advantage, they could consort to overthrow him. The Sovereign has therefore to find 
means of persuading people that obedience is to their advantage, and to do so, like Machia- 
velli’s Prince, he must command their respect and not only their fear. Thus Spinoza is led 
to give a more rational view of political obedience than does Hobbes, perhaps because in 
the end, for all his stricter determinism, Spinoza’s men are more reasonable men. They are 
concerned with political stability as maintaining the conditions within which it is possible 
for those who wish to do so to live as free men, in the Spinozistic sense of ‘free’, namely 
learning to master the passions through understanding the laws of human and physical 
nature. So the argument from self-interest is used to show how men may seek peace not 
only from fear of war, but from love of a quiet life of reasonable understanding. ‘Peace is 
not absence of war, but virtue based on strength of mind.’ Established religion in its aspects 
of public ritual and rules of behaviour may be interpreted as a means of social stability, and 
will be accepted as such by the wise man; but in its aspect of belief religion is a matter of 
free interior judgement, and the loving understanding of eternal laws. And this is an aspect 
of religion on which states should not prescribe. Much of the Tractatus is concerned with 
this distinction and plea for toleration; both on grounds of the Spinozistic version of the 
‘free man’s worship’ and on more obviously prudential grounds: religious toleration in 
Amsterdam in the seventeenth century had had a beneficial effect on the city’s trade (as 
Locke also remarked). 

It is perhaps ungrateful to complain that Mr. Wernham has abridged the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, omitting the sections where Spinoza gives his views on the nature of 
Old Testament prophecy, and his methods (very modern these) of Biblical exegesis. But such 
selecting surely detracts from the value of a book which is likely mainly to be used as a 
work of reference. 


Victoria University of Manchester DOROTHY EMMET 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY THEORIES OF LOUIS AUGUSTE 
BLANQUL. By ALAN B. SPITZER. (Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 208. 38s.) 


Many have admired Blanqui as an austere, heroic, single-minded revolutionary, and many 
have condemned him as a narrow fanatic. Some, like Marx, had mixed feelings about him, 
praising his courage and relentless hatred of the established order and blaming his indif- 
ference to everything except the immediate struggle. Few have taken him very seriously as 
a social and political theorist. Mr. Spitzer believes that much less than justice has been done 
to him as a thinker, and has written this book to put this right. 

Perhaps Mr. Spitzer has misunderstood Blanqui’s critics. They have not denied that | 
Blanqui was a man greatly excited by ideas and a voracious reader; they have denied only TH 





















































that he was a lucid, systematic, original, or even unusually perceptive thinker. A full cata- H 
logue of his opinions about society and politics would certainly be long, for he had much § prog 
to say about many things. None the less, he was, intellectually, meagre, shallow, and sterile. Bf yan 
The socialist thinkers of the last century, even the greatest of them, were often shoddy; § jefre 
they wrote too much, and were careless, repetitious, obscure, and sometimes plain silly. J poy, 
Judged by the most rigorous standards, by standards which serve to reveal more clearly ably. 
the greatness (in spite of many defects) of a Plato or Aristotle or Hobbes or Hegel, they are ; 
none of them, except Marx, really considerable figures. But even in their company Blanqui § j, F 
the thinker looks small, and Mr. Spitzer in his book, though he intends otherwise, helps to resp 
make this more abundantly clear. mitte 

Mr. Spitzer has, however, some cause for complaint against those who have dismissed  o¢ ¢j 
Blanqui as an insignificant thinker. They have too often treated him as if it did not much § ono 
matter what he thought; as if the importance of his career could be explained without ff i.) 
reference to his ideas. Mr. Spitzer has certainly made good his point that Blanqui was a pron 
man of action profoundly affected by ideas. It is a simple point but worth making; for it is Ye 
too often assumed that if a man, by rigorous standards, is a loose and poor thinker, it & ang; 
matters little what he thinks. An important revolutionary leader is always a man of ideas, FF og g 
whatever their quality, and it matters greatly that we should understand those ideas. Even BF peco 
Stalin, intellectually much duller than Blanqui, was a man of ideas; we cannot explain his that 
astonishing career merely in terms of his ambitions, opportunities, and immediate objec- BF pene 
tives. Mr. Spitzer’s book is both useful and good; it gives us a clear account of Blanqui’s FF ag it 
doctrines, how they changed, and how they helped determine his actions. If we consider J ace, 
the whole of Blanqui’s political life, both thought and action, it is unique; and it is also an & eject 
important part of the revolutionary movement in France. None of Blanqui’s doctrines § poy 
(though Mr. Spitzer would disagree) originates with him, and he never made a theory of give 
his own out of what he got from others; but the whole gamut of his ideas is still peculiar expl 
to him. He usually reacted in his own way to current events and controversies: he was not glos 
like others. here 

Though Mr. Spitzer admits that ‘the profundity or the priority of Blanqui’s ideas can be Tl 
exaggerated’, he makes four claims for him: that he asserted ‘the inseparable nature of cong 
socialist reform and political revolution’, that he explained the political struggle as a conflict J 137 
of economic classes, that he rejected enduring collaboration between proletarian revolu- & of ¢ 
tionaries and bourgeois reformers, and that he laid stress ‘on the revolutionary will as the § he p 
basic agent of progress’. Without saying so in so many words, Mr. Spitzer suggests that FP desc 
these are primarily Blanquist contributions to revolutionary socialist thought. The evidence fe 
does not bear this out. Already before 1830, it had been said by others than Blanqui that & thoy 
political revolution must in future lead to social reforms for the benefit of the manual F Goy 
workers, reforms just as much ‘socialist’, in the then loose sense of the word, as al) & appe 
suggested by Blanqui; and Saint-Simon had long since explained political struggles 3 F Ty 
conflicts between economic classes. The idea of the ‘revolutionary will’ of an élite as tht B awa 
chief agent of progress was already implicit in Jacobinism and explicit in Babouvism. Onl) FF peri 
the third of Mr. Spitzer’s claims is valid; and it is also (though Mr. Spitzer may not know tt) Uni 






usually admitted by critics who think poorly of Blanqui as a theorist. No one mistrusted 
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bourgeois reformers as early and wholeheartedly as Blanqui. True, but this mistrust is 
hardly in itself an important contribution to theory. We find the same mistrust later in 
Marx; where we also find (as we do not in Blanqui) an attempt to explain the historical 
causes leading inevitably to the ‘betrayal’ of the workers by the bourgeois, together with 
advice to the workers on what they should do to use the bourgeois rather than be used by 
them. Though Marx also borrowed heavily from others, he elaborated on what he borrowed, 
adding richly to it. His mind was no less full than Blanqui’s of other men’s ideas; but it 
was also wonderfully fertile, as Blanqui’s mind was not. 


Nuffield College, Oxford JOHN PLAMENATZ 


THE BRITISH POLITICAL SYSTEM. By anpDRE MATHIOT. (The 
Hogarth Press. Pp. 352. 30s.) 


Professor Mathiot has written a very interesting book about us and our political system. 
Many of his appraisals are shrewd and, because he often stresses things we take for granted, 
refreshing. This applies particularly to the relationship between the government and the 
House of Commons, and his defence of our electoral system which works, even if inequit- 
ably, although ‘the British are barely aware of the drawbacks of the system’. 

Naturally enough, it is those aspects of our system which are so woefully lacking 
in France, which receive the greatest commendation—coalitions are unusual; executive 
responsibility is clearly established; the government is democratically controlled; com- 
mittees do not assume functions of assembly, and so on and so on. This stress on the minor 
of circumstance rather than the major of principle—all this is very Burkean, as is a warm 
concern for history and tradition and the political system developed by evolution rather 
than revolution which rests upon communal homogeneity, toleration, and the art of com- 
promise. 

Yet the author carries this too far. We are all so well mannered, so regardful of the rules 
and the niceties, that our politics is emasculated. Power seeking is barely mentioned, inter- 
est groups are passed over quickly, the fights between the parties, and within the parties, 
become so genteel; the Civil Service is always there to preserve the liberty of the people; 
that thus one is lulled into a warm self-esteem. To see ourselves as others see us is only 
beneficial if it has a tonic, astringent effect, but this degree of praise is as embarrassing 
as it is misleading. Professor Mathiot usually has the score right, but he has frequently 
accentuated the wrong notes. Can we really believe that the Cabinet is democratically 
elected and its authority is founded on a mandate from the nation when set over against the 
House of Commons? Is judicial appeal to the House of Lords ‘very rarely used’? Does it 
give the right impression to say that the Cabinet Ministers only have the budget proposals 
explained orally immediately before Budget day? How can a Frenchman, of all people, 
gloss over the defects of administrative tribunals, of control of the executive act, as is done 
here? 

Then there are errors of omission and commission: ‘The Attlee government introduced 
conscription’; ‘aldermen are generally chosen from outside the council’; ‘no party since... 
1832 has ever won more than two general elections in succession’. Discussing procedure 
of the House, he omits the new development of second reading in the Scottish Committee; 
he merely lists the Public Accounts Committee and writes off the Estimates Committee in 
describing the failure of the House to control finance. 

One suspects the last is culled from the 1939 edition of Jennings’s Parliament, even 
though Chubb is in the bibliography. This bibliography is often deficient—H. Finer’s Local 
Government in 1934 is not a very reliable guide to local government in 1955! Porritt 
appears but neither Namier nor Neale are mentioned. 

This book should be kept for the third-year undergraduate who knows enough to winnow 


away the chaff and be stimulated by this foreign appraisal. The general reader or the inex- 
| Perienced student will be misled. 


| University of Birmingham HENRY MADDICK 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT AND WAR, 1890-1940. By sony § whic 
EHRMAN. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+ 132. 16s.) a 
When a new problem in Government arises, set up a committee to study it: if the problem § have 
is a far-reaching one, let the committee be a co-ordinating committee. And to make sure § what 
that the co-ordinating committee is not ineffective, read this book. of th 
Mr. Ehrman, in his Lees Knowles Lectures (delivered in Cambridge in 1957), carefully § finan 


traces the development of the administrative and political machinery that is used in this § troll 
country for the organization of defence and the direction of war. He has rightly chosen to way 
devote the first two (out of the four) lectures to the origins of the system and its trials up § tema 










































to 1915, The third lecture deals with the stirring events of 1916-18 and the fourth takes the § i. py 
story up to 1940. The contributions of Lord Hankey and Lloyd George to the operation of prefe 
the Committee of Imperial Defence and the organization of the Cabinet in war and peace § with 
are well known. This book shows in detail the problems faced by those who were striving # py 
for a rational system for the organization of defence. As late as 1909 the First Lord, On t 
Admiral Fisher, was refusing to reveal to the Committee the plans prepared by the navy §f tion. 
for war with Germany, and this although it was suspected (and rightly so) that the navy accel 
and army plans were not reconcilable. The Committee lacked a satisfactory relationship § 1.) 
with the Cabinet. What was needed was a reorganization of all the Service departments grou 
(the army was understandably way ahead of the navy) and a more competent use of § ants 
Cabinet committees. appa 
Mr. Ehrman analyses the relation between the need for central strategic planning, the B jusie 
position of the C.I.G.S., the relative importance of the professional and political heads of F ¢ 4, 
the Service departments, and above all the interest of the Prime Minister in defence affairs. By, 
Finally Mr. Ehrman notes the three main characteristics of the direction of World Warf i. 
II; a Prime Minister with exceptional political authority able to make exceptional use of prin 
his professional Service advisers and the disappearance of the Service ministers from the § yin 
inner counsels; secondly the erection of a powerful and extensive structure of civil com 9 |. 
mittees of Cabinet, comparable with that of the Committee of Imperial Defence; and fruit 
thirdly the fact that the war cabinet ceased to act as an administrative organ and became én 
‘rather the fountain of administrative development, and a last, exceptional, court of appeal’. ra 
This is a worthy addition to the list of books which analyse the development of British aa 
central government during the twentieth century. Tt 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne E, W. HUGHES & fami 
the I 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN BRITAIN. By w. J. M. Mac: ne 
KENZIE and J. W. GROVE. (Longmans. Pp. xvi+487. 30s.) (p. 6 
Administration is usually more interesting to do than to read about. It is rare to find a book, of 
especially a long book, on administration which can hold the attention and stimulate the there 
mind of the intelligent student whatever his age may be. Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie advis 
and Mr. J. W. Grove have produced just this rare book. They make a very modest claim type 
for it when they say in their preface that it is ‘primarily a text-book, a systematic exposition mon 
of what is already known, and it has no special claim to originality except that this par- oa 
ticular body of knowledge has never been surveyed and presented in a unified way before’. eatin 
To impose, or rather to create unity, in so varied and complex a field is in itself a great that 
and valuable achievement and it is not the least remarkable and successful feature of the J 
book. But the authors have done a great deal more. They have produced a textbook, iti this | 
true, but a great textbook. Everything is there, but not piled up in a formless heap of over an a) 
whelming size. Rather is it displayed with shape and pattern, style and inspiration. It isa *Y° 
absolutely first-rate book. an 
Where there is so much to praise, it is difficult to know where to begin or what to leave oll 
out. Perhaps the first thing that strikes anyone who has tried to teach this subject to under = 






graduates is that the authors have not dodged or skated over any of those difficult questions 
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which undergraduates ask. There are so many parts of the subject which one has taken for 
granted, without ever quite understanding them, until one is asked to explain just exactly 
what they are. From long experience the authors apparently know about all this, and they 
have set about discovering the answers. Sometimes they have to tell us that nobody knows 
what the answer is—and this in itself is a contribution to our knowledge. A small example 
of the authors’ gift for illuminating dark places is found in their chapter on accounting and 
financial control (chapter xviii). How many of us, when explaining the work of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General to our pupils, have felt that we had a very clear idea of the 
way in which the first part of his office was carried out? We pass it over with some general 
remarks of no very specific meaning. The authors tell us all about it on pp. 300-6. And this 
is but one example of the way in which they have fulfilled their object as stated in the 
preface, of meeting the needs of potential readers rather than of concerning themselves 
with theories about the nature of the British Constitution or of the modern state. 

But it would be misleading to suggest that the authors are not concerned with theories. 
On the contrary, one of the great merits of the book is its discussion of theoretical ques- 
tions, not in the abstract, however, but as they arise in the course of the exposition. Some 
accepted interpretations come in for a good deal of criticism, express or implied, and the 
result is a stimulating and refreshing examination of what seemed at first sight familiar 
ground. One or two chapters stand out particularly in this respect. There is chapter xiv, 
entitled ‘How business is done’, which contains a lucid and illuminating account of such 
apparently dull topics as files, levels, communications, and the allocation and review of 
duties—a very good chapter indeed. So also, in quite a different way, is chapter xv on types 
of department. Classification can be a very uninstructive operation; in this chapter the 
authors have produced an analysis of great originality and suggestiveness. One’s only criti- 
cism is that there should perhaps have been a little more explanation in the reference to the 
principle of Line and Staff on p. 236, and that the reference to ‘all four countries’ on p. 254 
will not be clear to the average reader at once. One of the best chapters in the book is 
concerned with what might be thought to be so well-tilled a field as not likely to yield much 
fruit—the administrative functions of the Cabinet (chapter xix). Yet it is an excellent 
chapter, and largely because of the authors’ refusal to take things for granted. It is realistic, 
provoking, and constructive. It was courageous to attempt such an analysis; it must have 
been very difficult to write; it is a great success. 

Throughout the book the authors take the opportunity, when they can, to place many 
familiar things in a better proportion. They remark, for example, that the main Report of 
the Reorganization Committee of the National Whitley Council of 1920, which led to the 
creation of the three great ‘general’ classes of the Civil Service—clerical, executive, and 
administrative—is ‘certainly equal in importance to the Trevelyan—Northcote Report’ 
(p. 62). When discussing the notion of the career civil service, they point out that ‘the idea 
of “career” service has become an ordinary feature of society’ (p. 53). They suggest that 
there are three possible types of Administrative civil servants, not one only: the political 
adviser, the academic man, and the manager (p. 73). But they observe later that ‘the highest 
type of British civil servant is a secretary, rather than a manager. The Service includes 
many very able managers, but unless they have a sense of politics they are not safe advisers 
toa Minister whose life depends on success in the House of Commons’ (p. 380). It is inter- 
esting to have the authors’ opinion (p. 346) that in spite of ambiguities ‘there is no evidence 
that the Overlords worked badly as an administrative device’. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate the penetration and comprehensiveness of 
this book. The authors have adopted with very great success the dangerous device of placing 
aN apposite quotation at the head of each chapter. These quotations in themselves provide 
avery good anthology of political and administrative wisdom, ranging as they do in their 
sources from the Book of Common Prayer to The Pirates of Penzance. Each chapter is 
followed by a select and critical bibliography which will be of the greatest value to the 
student (though A. B. Keith was not Sir, as stated on p. 176). The publication of this book 
transforms the study of modern British government in these days. 

Exeter College, Oxford K. C. WHEARE 
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PROTECTION FROM POWER UNDER ENGLISH LAW. By Lorp 
MACDERMOTT. (The Hamlyn Lectures, 9th series. Stevens, 1957. Pp. 196. 
16s. 6d.) 


PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. By J. A. G. GRIFFITH 
and H. STREET. (Pitman, 2nd edition. Pp. 315. 40s.) 


EMERGENCY POWERS AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
WATCHDOG: PARLIAMENT AND THE EXECUTIVE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1939-1951. By JOHN EAVES, JR. Foreword by 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall. (Hansard Society. Pp. 208. 18s.) 


These books are concerned with aspects of the same problem—what Lord MacDermott 
calls ‘Protection from Power’. State power is not the only type of power against which the 
individual needs protection: that of wealth and that of trade unions are obvious examples. 
Against them we look to the State for protection. But the State might seem logically in- 
capable of giving us protection against State power. Yet pending some higher authority on 
human rights—vestiges of which are arising in Europe today—there is nowhere else that 
we can turn. A democratic State must protect the citizen against the improper exercise of 
its own authority. This may be either a legal protection, whereby the courts, staffed by a 
truly independent Judiciary, keep State power within its lawful channels; or a political 
protection, whereby the legislature acts as a ‘watchdog’ for the preservation of the citizen's 
liberties. In reality these are complementary, not alternative. Lord MacDermott and Messrs. 
Griffith and Street concentrate on the former: Mr. Eaves on the latter: but all admit the 
relevance of the other standpoint. 

Lord MacDermott’s book is short and eminently readable, gaining much from having 
been the Hamlyn lectures. The others lack the sparkle which the spoken word engenders. 
His palette is a broad one, as his headings prove: the power(s) of prosecution, of parlia- 
ment, of the executive, of wealth and status, of monopoly and restrictive association, of 
numbers. On each he has much to say of great contemporary importance. This is a most 
stimulating treatment of fields which are seldom seen as parts of a common landscape. It is 
admirably suited to the non-specialist or the beginner, reminding us as it does of the 
brilliance of mind of this voluntary exile from the House of Lords, where he proved an 
outstanding Lord of Appeal. Our sole regret is that he has not said much of Northem 
Ireland’s special problems, due to a permanent political status quo and also, perhaps, to 
the presence there of armed police and of unusually strong security powers. 

Griffith and Street’s book is the 2nd edition of a leading textbook in administrative law, 
rightly (but slowly) becoming a sine qua non in legal studies. It presupposes at least an 
outline knowledge of constitutional law and legal terminology, but the authors hope ‘that 
students and practitioners of all the social sciences . . . may find something of interest and 
value’ (p. vi). Occasionally they lapse into semi-obscurity (e.g. on p. 254), but the truth is 
that administrative law is a technical subject which must be expressed in technical terms. 
Non-lawyers who have read Lord MacDermott’s book first should be capable of following 
all but the most involved passages and, just as no lawyer can ignore parliamentary control 
of the executive, so no true student of political studies can afford to ignore administrative 
law. The chapter on ‘Public Corporations’, such as the National Coal Board, is particularly 
interesting. The Franks Report makes the discussion of administrative tribunals topical and 
interesting. This is an excellent textbook on an important subject. The review copy had eigh! 
blank pages. It is to be hoped that this disaster is unique. 

Of all powers, that of the executive is the greatest, the most secretive, and the leas 
easily controllable. What is done in parliament and the courts is reported: what happens it 
Whitehall is not. Of all executive powers, emergency powers—particularly in war-time—att 
the most dangerous: they so easily become permanent. Even if not, they may encroach 
dreadfully on important individual rights, as the notorious Regulation 188 (of which Mr. 
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Eaves makes a most interesting detailed study) showed. War places enormous responsibility 
on the executive. If it does not win the war, all liberty will be lost. This throws a corre- 
sponding responsibility on the back-bench M.P. to act as a watchdog against tyranny— 
not least if there is no real opposition. The period which Mr. Eaves studies is therefore an 
ideal choice. His persistent mis-references to cases in the notes betray the non-lawyer (e.g. 
A.C. 206 (1942) for [1942] A.C. 206, on p. 41), but otherwise the book shows immense 
research. Slight Americanisms are no drawback. Read in conjunction with the other two, 
this book completes the topic of protection from power in admirable fashion. 


University of Liverpool Cc. D’O. FARRAN 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, 1868-1921. By B. c. ROBERTS. 
(Allen & Unwin. Pp. 408. 35s.) 


It is fitting that the academic year in which Mr. Stewart and Professor Finer have shown 
us the importance of British pressure groups should yield also this study of the TUC. 
Mr. Ben Roberts persuades us that in ‘a modern industrial democracy’ where ‘pressure 
groups were inevitable and indispensable’ the early TUC played a worthy and not ineffec- 
tive role. Its leaders, children of Victorian Liberalism, understood the responsibility which 
came with influence. The influence was derived as much from the enfranchisement of the 
working-class householder as from the increasing organization of Labour. 

An excellent summary chapter (X) follows a detailed treatment which, by the skilful use 
of sub-headings and as much (or nearly as much) violence to strict chronology as is feasible 
when the subject is a body annually reincarnated, Mr. Roberts contrives to make readable 
as well as intelligible. Some just strictures on the Webbs, often in footnotes, add piquancy; 
the footnotes as a whole are valuable. 

It would have been better to end at 1918, the year of jubilee, rather than at 1921, the year 
of reconstitution when the Parliamentary Committee, the real subject of Mr. Roberts’s 
book, gave way to the General Council. The post-war years are handled competently, but 
they were out of key with the other fifty. The TUC in 1868 arranged to meet every year in 
order to secure common action by and for the affiliated trades ‘in all parliamentary matters: 
pertaining to the general interests of the working classes’ (Mr. Roberts’s italics). The consti- 
tutionality of the ‘action’ was taken for granted. When the Labour Party had superseded 
the TUC as the political voice of Labour, and become His Majesty’s Opposition in the 
House of Commons; when, though in momentary aberration, even moderate leaders 
espoused the Council of Action, knowing that it meant ‘a challenge to the whole Constitu- 
tion’; when Ernest Bevin advocated changes in organization ‘so that strikes will be less 
because of the power of our organization’ (reviewer's italics)—then we enter upon a changed 
scene, and one which Mr. Roberts, in his next volume, will not find so easy to handle with 
distinction. 


University of St. Andrews, Queen’s College, Dundee DONALD SOUTHGATE 


THE EMPLOYERS’ CHALLENGE: A STUDY OF THE 
NATIONAL SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING DIS- 


PUTE OF 1957. By H. A. CLEGG and REX ADAMS. (Blackwell. Pp. viii+ 
179. 21s.) 


In 1956 Mr. Eden’s government announced that the practice of making annual wage awards 
must stop. The shipbuilding and engineering firms took the government at its word only to 
find a strike on their hands. The government then put pressure on them to negotiate. Out 
on a limb of the government’s making, the employers capitulated. 

These incidents, with commentary and appropriate moral, are the subject of this 
book. As a record of res gestae there can be no complaint and must be much praise. The 
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narrative is readable and lucid and the authors have scrupulously presented both sides of 
the dispute. 

The interpretation is open to some question. The authors begin their book by arguing 
that in boom conditions industrial disputes tend to be fought over issues of principle—union 


recognition, closed shop, &c.—rather than knife-and-fork questions. Let us leave aside the j 


difficulties of this position, some of which the authors themselves recognize, and proceed 
to the next stage in the argument. This subsumes the strikes of 1957 under this foregoing 
proposition by maintaining that they, too, were fought over an issue of principle rather than 
a mere wage claim. This principle is defined at p. 142 thus: ‘To avert it [i.¢. industrial con- 
flict] the trade union leaders must be assuaged, and their authority maintained by giving 
them the conditions which they thought essential for them to preserve industrial peace’: 
These ‘conditions’ are expanded at p. 20 as ‘giving the unions sufficient economic conces- 
sions to keep their members from growing too restive’. But this is to use ‘principle’ in a 
different way from the usage in Chapter 1. In that chapter principle stands for a moral 
recommendation, a standard, an ambition. In this context it is a mere generalization: ‘/ 
economic concessions, then industrial peace.’ The case is not on all fours with the ones 
recorded in Chapter 1. And the expression ‘Employers’ challenge’ to such a ‘principle’, is 
too emotive. No ethical principle was at stake. The employers were not following prece- 
dent—that is all. 

Stripped of its fancy language, the central thesis becomes simply this: since 1940 the 
employers and government thought that to minimize strike action they must bolster the 
authority of the moderate trade union leaders over their more turbulent rank and file, by 
giving in to wage demands. 

In 1956-7, however, in view of the government’s exhortation, the employers decided to 
reject the wage demands and face a strike. This is the so-called ‘challenge’, and it failed 
because the government changed its mind and brought pressure on the employers. 

As to the elaboration of this thesis, there are three points to be made. First, were these 
strikes a case of moderate leaders being forced into strike action by the pressure of their 
militants? No proof is given, and contrary evidence is given. At p. 100 we are told: that 
the rank and file were not polled on strike action: that it was the leaders who called the 
strike; and that one reason for them not polling the members was that the men ‘might not 
in every instance favour a strike’. 

Secondly, why did the employers capitulate? The authors say: ‘The employers were not 
strong enough. They needed an ally and they knew it. . . . Without an ally they could not 
win.’ The authors themselves contradict this explanation. The employers did not want an 
ally: they merely wanted the government to be a non-belligerent. “This time’, they said, ‘we 
do not want government interference. We want to fight it out ourselves’ (p. 78). Nor did 
the employers lose because the government was not their ally: they lost because it was their 
active opponent. When they yielded, ‘they made no secret of the reason for their change of 
mind.—It was government pressure— (p. 87). All this is quite different from the authors 
conclusion; and as a matter of fact, the evidence they give on the state of union strike funds 
suggests that if the government had indeed held off the employers might well have won. 

Thirdly, the authors do not face up to the constitutional issues involved. They claim— 
properly, I think—that unions have a clear right to protest, even to the extent of striking, 
against government decisions whose effects will injure their members’ interests. So far, s0 
good, for the unions’ right and duty; but in such circumstances, what is the government's 
right and duty? A strike is no longer a cosy domestic battle between unions and employers: 
its effects threaten the whole nation, of whose interests the government, not the unions, is 
the proper custodian. Today the interests of the larger unions are no longer identical with 
those of the smaller, and a fortiori are not necessarily identical with the national interest. 
Yet their politico-economic leverage is so great that their quite private activities can frustrate, 
and indeed have frustrated, the intentions of government—and not merely of Conservative 
governments, but, as the authors show in Chapter 1, of all governments alike since 1948. 

The dilemma is this: if this powerful minority exercises its democratic rights, it can se 
at naught the policies of governments which have been established by majorities. This i 
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a very hard problem to resolve; but my complaint is that even if the authors have no 
solution they might at least face up to the problem’s existence. All they do is rather com- 
placently to warn the government ‘not to underestimate the dangers and difficulties of 
overthrowing the system of industrial relations [i.e. the system of economic concessions, 
§ SE.F.] which has been established over the last twenty years’ (p. 150). As all evidence in 
the book shows that the government, far from underestimating the danger, was in a blue 
funk about it, the warning would appear to be quite otiose. The central problem at least 
requires formulation, even if a ready answer is not yet to hand. 


University College of North Staffordshire S. E. FINER 


ANONYMOUS EMPIRE: A STUDY OF THE LOBBY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By s. E. FINER. (Pall Mall Press. Pp. viii+151. 12s. 6d.) 


BRITISH PRESSURE GROUPS: THEIR ROLE IN RELATION 
TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By J. D. STEWART. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. Pp. xii+273. 30s.) 


If one of the major advances in British political studies in the first post-war decade was in 
the study of elections, it is more than likely that the second decade will feature pressure 
groups. And just as the psephologist has forced us to modify our picture of the working 
of our government and of democratic government in general by the picture he has drawn 
of the electorate and by his ‘party image’ concept, so too it is probable that the student of 
pressure groups may force us to further modifications. Indeed, both Professor Finer’s 
Anonymous Empire and Dr. Stewart’s British Pressure Groups, which are among the first 
of the full-scale studies of pressure groups in Britain, present a view of government in 
action which we all know something about and which we all recognize to be accurate, but 
which fits uneasily into the traditional framework that most of us use. 

Professor Finer’s book is, he says, ‘addressed to the general public’ and is a sketch-map 
of the area drawn in vivid colours by a bold hand. With a racy style and an eye for a 
dramatic quotation, Finer seems almost to suggest that this is lightweight, popularized stuff. 
But it is not. The sketch is lucid and well proportioned; the wood stands out boldly but the 
trees are there too, accurately drawn; and the comment is pointed. The last two chapters 
(one of which appeared in Political Studies in February 1958) are rather different in charac- 
ter. They include a profound assessment of the role of pressure groups and pose important 
questions about their proper limitations in a democracy. His depth, if not his style, suggests 
that, towards the end of the book, Professor Finer had left his ‘general public’ behind. 

Dr. Stewart has confined himself within narrower boundaries in a book that is essentially 
an academic thesis and which, therefore, is more fully documented and annotated and more 
austere in style. This is not the ‘brief and boldish outline’ which Finer says he set out to 
write. Dr. Stewart cannot cite ‘Figgis (I think it was)’"—he had to go and look his authorities 
up: nor can bills ‘stagger from parliament’ in his book as they do in Finer’s. Dr. Stewart’s 
concern is with group representation in the House of Commons and the activities of pressure 
groups in relation to the House of Commons, activities which, like Professor Finer, he is 
careful to point out are neither the most prominent nor the most important of those of 
many groups. The British governmental system being what it is and British pressure groups 
today being ‘domesticated’ (as Finer puts it), they are more concerned to consult and exhort 
government departments than to campaign in the parliamentary public arena. Parliamentary 
methods ‘lack the discreet and routine quality which is one of the attractions of consulta- 
tion’. That is not to say that parliamentary activities are unimportant. The main value of 
Dr. Stewart’s book is, indeed, his assessment of a mass of evidence about the relative 
importance of the parliamentary procedures available to pressure group spokesmen and 
to draw our attention away from questions, private members’ bills, petitions, and motions 
and towards amendments, which in fact ‘supplement consultation and are dependent on it’, 
and unofficial committees, especially the parliamentary party committees. 
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Different though they are in intention, coverage, and style, these books reveal that Pro- 
fessor Finer and Dr. Stewart are virtually in complete agreement about the role and the 
relative importance of the activities of British pressure groups. The picture they present of 
government in practice (for example, of the National Farmers’ Union with its established 
and now conventional relationship with the department; and with spokesmen, well briefed 
and backed, on each of the appropriate parliamentary party committees) suggests centres 
of power where decisions are made that demand at least a revision, if not a recasting, of the 
framework we are wont to use when we discuss ‘democratic government’. 

As Professor Harrison suggested in his recent paper to the Political Studies Association, 
‘The New Pluralism’, a new and more satisfactory framework for our political studies needs 
now to be evolved. Without it, our discussions and our lectures are doomed to be composed 
of uneasy contrasts between a dying formalism and an uninterpreted ‘this-is-the-real-goods’ 
type of description of the exciting activities of the NUT, the NFU, the RHA, &c., to say 
nothing of Lt.-Cdr. Powell, who is, apparently, Britain’s only consultant lobbyist. The new 
facts now being uncovered prompt awkward questions about the democracy we believe we 
practise. These questions will become the more pointed when, as will surely happen, the 
internal workings of pressure groups come to be studied and as students turn to less formal 
groups, perhaps within governmental organizations themselves, and to the ‘departmental 
view’ or the ‘party tradition’. We progress the more quickly when we ask the right questions. 
The questions posed in his last chapter by Professor Finer about the role in a democracy of 
the rank and file, and, in particular, of that greatest rank and file, the general public, may 
well be seen to have been very much among the right questions to have asked. 


Trinity College, Dublin BASIL CHUBB 


SOME COMPARATIVE ASPECTS OF IRISH LAW. By a4. « 
DONALDSON. (Duke University Commonwealth Studies Center; Cambridge 


University Press. Pp. 293. 45s.) 


Irish law is curiously unknown outside Ireland. There are many reasons for this, the most 
important being the difficulty of publishing law books at a profit in a country which has so 
few practising lawyers, a difficulty which is found also in other countries like the Province 
of Quebec. There is also a strong tendency for persons who give any thought to the subject 
and have a little knowledge to regard Irish law merely as a branch of English law. Then 
again Ireland has ceased to be news. Moreover, Irish legal history shares the general un- 
popularity of legal history everywhere. It is indeed an unpopular study of an unpopular 
law, and those who might want to study it in detail must perforce remember that most Irish 
legal records perished in the bombardment and fire of the Four Courts in 1922. Of course 
the older Scottish records too are lost; they are at the bottom of the North Sea. But Scots 
law is enough of an independent system to have attracted the notice of the legal historian 
in very recent times. 

All this prefaces and justifies the statement that Dr. Donaldson’s book is new and im- 
portant, if only because it collects together for the first time in summary form almost all 
that is important in the legal history of Ireland. On parts of the law which are substantially 
the same as English law he has nothing to say, and indeed he deals exclusively with the 
sources of Irish law, constitutional history and law, administrative law and land law. With- 
in those limits his account of Irish law is extraordinarily comprehensive and, although it 
is tightly packed with information, it does not lack relief. 

It deserves the inclusion of the word ‘comparative’ in its title because not only does the 
author exploit the obvious opportunities for comparison presented by the existence in 
Ireland of two separate governments, but he shows how the experience of the Irish Free 
State and its successors has been made use of in India and the other Asiatic countries of the 
Commonwealth. The comparison is well done but the reader is left to pass his own judge- 
ments. This perhaps deprives the book of some liveliness, but the employment of the author, 
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that of a Parliamentary Draftsman to the Government of Northern Ireland, made that 
inevitable. It is a civil servant’s book, cool and dispassionate, a remarkable product of a 
country where it is unnatural not to be a partisan. An English reviewer would have found 
it hard from internal evidence to know whether the author came from Northern or 
Southern Ireland or even from England. At the same time there is no suggestion that it is 
easy to be impartial about things which do not matter. This may not be the last word on 
the subject but I cannot imagine its being neglected by any future writer on Irish law. 

Brasenose College, Oxford F. H. LAWSON 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF NAPOLEON III. By THEODORE 
ZELDIN. (Macmillan. Pp. x +196. 24s). 


Mr. Zeldin has namierized the Second Empire and written a vivid account of grass-roots 
caesarism. (Like the Master and some other followers he has chosen a title which implies 
that making elections is the chief part of politics.) Just as the namierites have had to 
combat misinterpretations (which they have sometimes exaggerated) of English history, 
so Mr. Zeldin attacks, explicitly or implicitly, misinterpretations (which he sometimes over- 
emphasizes) of French history, such as the views that in its first years the Second Empire 
relied primarily on crude repression, that its ministers ruled the provinces through prefects 
who were tools rather than agents, that its early years saw the complete downfall politi- 
cally of the individuals and families active under the Restoration or the July Monarchy or 
the Republic, and that its politicians all profited hugely from their posts. 

Mr. Zeldin describes very well the suppleness of the Ministers of the Interior, the inde- 
pendence enjoyed by so many prefects, the care and skill with which political and social 
forces were manipulated, the guidance of opinion-leaders, and the use of public works for 
communities and benefits for individuals. The electoral theme is treated within a simple but 
strong framework of social class: the Empire is seen primarily as a period in which the 
masses were introduced to politics and new élites emerged from the ranks of the business 
and professional middle-classes. 

Although Mr. Zeldin is rightly concerned with the class factor in politics, and also with 
both the freedom prefects enjoyed and the spirit of independence so very many of them 
showed towards the ministers they were serving loyally, efficiently, but in their own way, 
he fails to give a social and career analysis of the prefects to set against that of the deputies 
whom they made. Similarly, his account of electioneering by administrators under the 
Empire would have gained if he had said more about the electioneering by Bonapartist 
committees and by administrators that brought Napoleon his victories in 1848 and 1851. 


University of Manchester PETER CAMPBELL 


BUREAUCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND. Ed. by R. s. MILNE. (Studies 
in Public Administration No. 5, Oxford University Press. Pp. 137. 20s.) 


Crichel Down, Ministers as puppets, new recruitment policies, the Conseil d’Etat (but not 
yet Franks), all make an expected appearance in these papers read at the 1957 Convention 
of the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration. The whole, however, is controlled 
by the stimulating opening contribution and editing of Professor Milne, who seems to have 
insisted with excellent result that general statements be followed by concrete illustrations. 

His analysis of ‘The Inevitability of Administrative Discretion’, though sustained by 
German and American references, is in the British Empirical and Commonsensical (or 
contraconceptual) tradition: ‘. . . often the administrator cannot work out satisfactory 
standards for making decisions on particular cases until (without the help of these standards) 
he has made some decisions on particular cases’. Where other men would run a pilot 
project, gathering all facts relevant and not, the Britisher flies by the seat of his nether 
garments, and knows where he is going by asking where he has got. 
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The engagingly egalitarian nature of New Zealand politics (and the bijou size of the 
public service—129,000 all told, including the Armed Forces) comes out in ‘Public Servants 
as Ministerial Advisers’ and ‘Political Controls’. ‘A Citizen’s Point of View’ disappoints 
because it is not, and ‘The Rights of Citizens’ is a useful history of changing climate in 
U.K. and N.Z. administrative law. 

The last contribution, ‘The Professional Ethics of Administrative Discretion’, may well 
have the opposite effect to that intended: it leaves one thinking how close to the wind the 
ship sails, how necessary that every public servant be the paragon here portrayed. 

Except for a typographical mix-up on p. 123, the book is well produced and it has a 
bibliographical note and short index. 


University of Exeter A. DUNSIRE 


RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN, ITALY, AND 
INDIA. By HAROLD ZINK, ARNE WAHLSTRAND, FELICIANO BED- 
VENUTI, and R. BHASKARAN. (Stevens. Pp. 142. 21s.) 


There is a reasonable idea behind this book. Great Cities of the World demonstrated that 
sprawling urban leviathans generate similar governmental problems the world over. Is not 
the same true of the conditions and problems of local self-government in distinctively 
rural areas? After all, the majority of the world’s population still lives in villages and the 
countryside, and a high proportion thereof—in the African bush and the Indian river 
valleys as well as in the snug countryside of Western Europe—is struggling with the 
mechanics of democratic local government. It would be interesting indeed to know how the 
struggle is going and what difference it is making to the lives of millions of villagers. 

This particular book does not pretend to tackle so broad a question. In its short compass, 
it provides brief accounts by competent observers of rural local government in three 
extremely diverse states—Sweden, Italy, and India—linked together by some general ob- 
servations by the editor, Professor Zink. No very satisfactory reason is offered for the 
choice of these countries. The project was originally conceived by UNESCO as part of a 
general study of agrarian reform (although carried out under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association), and it was apparently hoped that the common im- 
portance of land reforms and of the co-operative movement in these three countries would 
impart value to a comparative study. If so, the hope has not been realized. In his concluding 
chapter, Professor Zink takes up two issues; the role of graft and bossism which to his 
surprise (and slight disbelief) is asserted by all three national observers to be largely non- 
existent, and the connexion between local self-government and land reform which appears 
(save potentially in India) not to be particularly important. 

The truth is that the three states are altogether too diverse for fruitful comparisons to 
be made, so that the book’s main value lies in its descriptions of particular systems. Sweden 
is shown to exhibit in its rural government features which are familiar in Britain—a well- 
articulated and competent machinery, a rising level of services, an increasing dependence 
upon central grants-in-aid, and a trend (for technical reasons) towards larger units of 
operation. India is at the opposite end of the scale. Expenditure by rural local bodies is 
fantastically low—little more than 1s. per head per year and amounting in the aggregate 
to only about 34 per cent. of all public expenditure in India. Also its village panchayats are 
still dominated by conceptions of caste which have little parallel in the West. Italy is some- 
where in the middle in terms of the scope and outlay of its rural governments. Unfortunately, 
the account by Professor Benvenuti is rather too brief and legalistic to convey at all 
adequately the spirit of Italian local government (which is complicated by the absence of 
any clear distinction between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’). One is intrigued by such mysteries as the 
local tax on ‘luxury dogs’, but to the English reader at least, Italian local government needs 
more explanation than Swedish or Indian and gets less. 

The conclusion must be that a comparative study of rural local government should be 
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either much more selective or much more comprehensive than this one. Yet, in addition to 
imparting some interesting information, particularly about Sweden and India, this book 
does serve as an instructive pointer to future possibilities. It is clear that in economically 
advanced countries the main issues concern the place which democratic organs of village 
and township government can occupy in the administration of increasingly specialized and 
costly public services. A comparative study of this subject would surely be illuminating— 
and incidentally would probably reveal that Britain has gone a good deal further already 
in ‘rationalizing’ its local government structure and in subordinating tradition to efficiency 
than almost all comparable states. At the other extreme, the problems of such ‘emergent’ 
but poor states as India would seem to revolve around two questions: (1) How to adjust 
traditional caste and family oriented attitudes to the mechanics of local democracy? and 
(2) Whether and how to harness local government to the objectives of agricultural and 
economic betterment? In present-day India it would seem that a traditional administrative 
centralization with its continuing political advantages, combined with the backwardness 
and poverty of local units, has so far prevented rural local government from coming to 
life; but to probe deeper and to draw upon the recent experience of similarly placed states 
would be an illuminating venture. 


London School of Economics and Political Science PETER SELF 


ATLANTIC DEMOCRACY. By c. D’OLIVIER FARRAN. Foreword by 
LORD ISMAY. (Green. Pp. x +203. 25s.) 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE WORLD TODAY. 
Edited by WERNER BURMEISTER. (Stevens. Pp. x+157. 17s. 6d.) 


Both of these books are concerned with ‘democracy in practice’ although the authors set 
about their task in very different ways. The book by Dr. Farran has the sub-title ‘A Com- 
parison of the Constitutions of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Member States’, 
but in order to serve his main purpose it is necessary for him to claim ‘not to look just at 
the outward form of things but rather at their actual working out in practice’ (p. 12). Yet 
in his survey of the constitutions of the NATO countries he devotes a total of three pages 
to the party systems of these fifteen nations. Dr. Farran is happiest when listing the con- 
stitutional provisions of the various countries—this making up the bulk of the book—but 
whenever he returns to his main theme his treatment is most unsatisfactory. On page 1 he 
states: ‘We seek to show that the NATO member states have something more in common 
than merely a shared fear of possible Soviet aggression. They are, rather, united by the 
prevalence in them of true (i.e. parliamentary) democracy.’ This, however, is nothing more 
than an attempt to force into a single framework the varied political systems of fifteen 
countries, simply because they do in fact belong to a military alliance. It is not a fruit- 
ful approach to comparative government. The ‘conceptual framework’ of parliamentary 
democracy is a little inadequate surely, even if it is meant to include only Britain, the 
United States, and France. Dr. Farran is, however, determined to include them all, even 
Portugal. Portugal provides Dr. Farran with his greatest difficulties. ‘All that we need to 
note is that, in order to operate as a democracy, a minimum of two parties must be con- 
sidered necessary in a state. . . . But this is a counsel of perfection and not every Atlantic 
state has yet been able to attain it’ (p. 27). This situation the author justifies on ‘very 
special grounds’, i.e. that ‘Portugal’s experience with political parties in the past has been 
singularly unfortunate.’ In spite of appearances to the contrary, Portugal remains for Dr. 
Farran an example of ‘true (i.e. parliamentary) democracy’ even while he is pointing out 
that in that country the Ministry is not responsible to Parliament (a position which he 
Suggests is ‘actually not so very different from that in the United States’, p. 142). 

Mr. Burmeister’s book is of a very different calibre. Each of the five contributors is a 
specialist in his field. Each takes an area—Western Europe, the United States, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Asia—and considers the present-day condition of democratic institutions 
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in that area. The essays on the Middle East, Asia, and Africa seem the more rewarding, 
perhaps because the politics of these regions are less familiar, and we get some useful 
insights into the problems involved in defining democracy too narrowly. As one of the 
contributors, Bernard Lewis, puts it, ‘Except perhaps in Turkey, our kind of democracy 
appears to have failed in the Muslim Middle East. But why must we assume that our kind 
is the only kind?’ 


University of Exeter M. J. C. VILE 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. By PAUL REUTER. Translated 
by J. M. CHAPMAN. (Allen & Unwin, Minerva Series. Pp. 316. 28s.) 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By GEOFFREY GOODWIN. 
(Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. xiii +478. 38s.) 


International Institutions is a very highly condensed and lucid textbook on international 
relations, law, and institutions. The author’s approach is predominantly theoretical and 
analytical, but is based on a solid foundation of historical, legal, and political knowledge, 
a considerable mastery of legal and sociological method, and an appreciation of the realities 
of contemporary international society. 

He begins with a brief introduction on the nature of international relations in terms of 
group psychology. Part One deals with the origin and development of present-day in- 
ternational institutions, and includes an interesting sociological analysis of the principles 
and function of institutions in contemporary international society. To Professor Reuter the 
latter is ‘a concomitant fact which must itself be postulated, since it serves as the fun- 
damental basis of the existence of states. . . . It is not only a sociological fact, it is also a 
legal reality, which provides a certain legal order’ (p. 95). This legal order, imperfect though 
it may be, exists independently of the attitude of any particular individual state. Although 
international law is primarily a law co-ordinating relations between states, it does contain 
in his view an evolving element of true community law. Part Three is devoted to states as 
subjects of international law and members of international society, their relations with one 
another, and the influence of these relations on their internal constitutional structure. In 
this latter context he points out that external relations contribute significantly to the pro- 
gressive strengthening of the executive authority in most states and to the extension of 
authority and jurisdiction of the central power in federal states. 

International organization is discussed in the fourth and last section. The author defines 
an international organization as a group which can express a legal will distinct from that 
of any of its members, but he is careful to indicate that the political and legal characters of 
that will do not necessarily coincide. Politically, the will of such an organization may not 
be independent of its individual members, but legally within the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the organization it will have binding force. Professor Reuter makes some useful and 
illuminating comments on the application of the doctrine of implied powers in international 
institutions. 

Britain and the United Nations is a volume in the series of ‘National Studies in Inter- 
national Organization’ sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It 
is written by Mr. Geoffrey L. Goodwin with the assistance of a study group of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon Kenneth Younger, 
M.P. 

The book is divided into six parts, commencing with the ‘Background to British Policy’, 
including a study of the British contribution to the formulation of the United Nations 
Charter, and British foreign policy since 1945. In Part Two the Middle East and Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Far East and Disarmament are chosen as fields for case studies of 
British policy in the United Nations. Part Three is occupied with the British attitude to the 
de facto revision of the Charter, particularly in respect of the shift in emphasis from 
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universal to regional approaches to security, the extension of the General Assembly’s 
field of activity, and membership issues. Britain’s role in international monetary, financial, 
and trade co-operation is reviewed in the fourth section, while Part Five is concerned with 
Trusteeship and Dependent Territories, the United Nations and the rule of law, and the 
status and functions of the United Nations secretariat.-In the final section certain tentative 
conclusions are suggested regarding the attitude of British public opinion towards the 
United Nations and its present and future role in world affairs. 

This is a very well balanced and judicious analysis. Mr. Goodwin traces the shift in 
British policy from the initial attempts to satisfy her security requirements through an 
implementation of the universal system postulated in the Charter to the progressive reliance 
on regional and collective assistance arrangements. And, as he points out, the United 
Nations has come to be regarded in Britain primarily as an indispensable agency for the 
adjustment of differences between its members. Its particular value to Britain lies in the 
facilities it offers for reconciling her main interests, the need for support by the United 
States, the maintenance of maximum co-operation between the members of a multi-racial 
Commonwealth, and partnership with her Western European neighbours. The Suez crisis 
which occurred after the book was completed serves to underline the importance of that 
role. 

Mr. Goodwin shows how Britain’s position as a colonial power engaged in the delicate 
task of developing her dependent territories in the direction of eventual self-government 
has influenced her attitude to the United Nations. It has been at least one of the factors 
which has caused reserve towards de facto changes in the Charter which seem to extend 
the competence of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Goodwin makes an interesting comparison between the attitude of British public 
opinion towards the League of Nations and towards the United Nations. Fervent en- 
thusiasm for or violent antagonism to the former among considerable sections have been 
succeeded by a general if tepid approval of the latter. Although the Suez crisis momentarily 
recreated the cleavage of the thirties, it does not seem to have fundamentally affected 
general support for the continued existence of the United Nations, and Britain’s parti- 
cipation in it. The final assessment of the future prospects of the United Nations and its 
importance for Britain is hopeful if restrained, and the author emphasizes that Britain 
with her vested interest in a more orderly international society would be the loser if her 
faith in the ultimate meaning and purpose of the United Nations were to wither. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth IEUAN G. JOHN 


BOOK NOTES 


THOSE looking for a new way of introducing students to politics may wish to consider 
Introduction to Political Science by C. E. Rodee, T. J. Anderson, and C. Q. Christol 
(McGraw Hill, pp. xiii+655, 45s.). This is rather a mixture of older and newer methods. 
It is divided into six parts: the first deals with ‘political fundamentals’ and includes sections 
on ‘characteristics of the state’ and ‘the forms of government’; the second deals with public 
law; and the third with ‘theory and organization of the modern state’; but part four moves 
on to ‘political dynamics’ and discusses public opinion, parties, communication, interest 
groups, and propaganda; and half of part five on administration considers ‘the impact of 
technology’. Part six turns to international relations and handles this in a fairly orthodox 
way. Another new and more elementary textbook which is designed for ‘students who have 
little or no training in political science’ is Introduction to Political Science by C. H. Dillon, 
C. Leiden, and P. D. Stewart (Van Nostrand, pp. vi+298, 36s. 6d.). This deals with both 
‘democratic’ and ‘autocratic’ states, arranges legislative, executive, judicial, and administra- 
tive functions in relation to policy, considers citizen participation, and adds a glossary to 
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the usual reading lists. Yet another introduction to politics has now reached its eighth 
edition. This is The Substance of Politics by A. Appadorai, Director of the Indian School 
of International Studies (Oxford University Press, pp. xii + 560, 16s.). It is a comprehensive 
introduction which begins by asking ‘What is politics?’, ‘Is politics a science?’, and moves 
through the origin and purposes of the state to sovereignty, law, liberty, &c., then to a 
history of government and modern constitutions (including a new chapter on Pakistan), and 
finally to such topics as classification of states, the powers of government, and the electorate. 

A new kind of introduction to social psychology is offered in La Nature sociale by Alfred 
Sauvy (Librairie Armand Colin, pp. 302, n.p.). Monsieur Sauvy has previously concerned 
himself with economic and democratic questions but turned to bureaucracy and public 
opinion in 1956. In the present work he is attempting to consider ‘La conscience collective’ 
and the ‘communication’ it involves by reference to a variety of aspects of social experience. 

A useful addition to literature on methodology is provided by the publication of a selec- 
tion of writings by Gunnar Myrdal, Value in Social Theory (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
pp. xlvi+ 269, 32s.). An introduction by Paul Streeten discusses the special features of Dr. 
Myrdal’s approach and the central essays, which are based on parts of An American 
Dilemma, provide helpful illustrations. 

There has been quite a range of publications recently in various aspects of political 
theory. Political Thought in Perspective by William Ebenstein (McGraw Hill, pp. x + 588, 
52s. 6d.) consists of twenty-five chapters each of which is composed of comments on famous 
political thinkers from Plato to Lenin, by other famous political thinkers from Aristotle to 
Churchill. As part of the fruits of the opening of Burke’s papers to scholars we now have 
an important detailed study of Burke’s career up to 1782 in Burke and the Nature of 
Politics: The Age of the American Revolution by Carl B. Cone (University of Kentucky 
Press, pp. xv +415, $9). After Utopia: The Decline of Political Faith by Judith N. Shklar 
(Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. x +309, 40s.) is an 
exercise in the history of ideas based on very wide reading among the romantics, existen- 
tialists, and others. In one of the latest additions to the ‘Teach Yourself History’ series 
(edited by A. L. Rowse) J. Hampden Jackson has written an elementary but interesting 
book on Marx, Proudhon and European Socialism (English Universities Press, pp. 192, 
8s. 6d.) with the emphasis more on the historical background and the biographies of the 
two men concerned than on their theories. Helpful light is thrown on a chapter of Russian 
intellectual history that is not too well understood here by James H. Billington in 
Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism (Clarendon Press, Oxford, pp. xv+217, 30s.). Two 
studies in Communist theory by Alfred G. Meyer are Marxism: the Unity of Theory and 
Practice (pp. xx+181, $3.50) and Leninism (pp. 324, 48s.). These are lucid and well- 
documented books from the Harvard Russian Research Center (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). In Freedom, Virtue and the First Amendments (Louisiana State University Press, 
pp. xiii +264, $4) Walter Berns points out the difficulties that arise when freedom is made a 
first principle. The argument is introduced skilfully by reference to the issues raised in 
prosecutions of obscene publications. Liverpool University Press has published the Eleanor 
Rathbone Memorial Lecture for 1957 by Sir A. Carr-Saunder—Natural Science and Social 
Science (pp. 15, 3s.). 

An interesting contribution to the history of ideas is made in The Crime of Galileo by 
Giorgio de Santailana (Heinemann, pp. xv + 339, 30s.) which presents the picture of Galileo 
‘seeking a support in established custom, credit and tradition while Urban VIII, like all 
organizers of power, becomes the unwitting tool of the streamlined, “the efficient” and the 
new’. 

A simple account and assessment of the various kinds of explanations offered in the field 
it deals with are given in N. L. Stamps’s Why Democracies Fail: A Critical Evaluation of 
the Cause of Modern Dictatorships (University of Notre Dame Press, pp. xxvi + 182, $4). 

Albert Schweitzer recently declared that ‘the question of continuing or ceasing nuclear 
tests is an urgent matter for international law’. In The Legality of Nuclear Weapons (Library 
of World Affairs No. 43, pp. 61, cloth 10s., paper 3s. 6d.) Dr. G. Schwarzenberger examines 
this question, as well as the legality of the use of such weapons in war, with his customary 
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thoroughness and lucidity. His conclusion as to tests is that they are in principle lawful— 
whether carried out on the high seas or on one’s own state territory—but that any resultant 
damage to foreign nationals or their property would be in law recoverable from the testing 
State. As to war, his conclusion really amounts to inter arma silent leges. 

The Year Book of World Affairs for 1957 (Stevens for the London Institute of World 
Affairs, pp. xv +479, 42s.) contains some useful summaries. For instance, ‘the new adminis- 
trative and United States Foreign Policy’ by H. G. Nicholas, and ‘Eastern Europe since 
Stalin’ by H. Seton-Watson, and a long classified review section. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s 
Godkin lectures delivered at Harvard last year have now been published under the title 
The Challenge of Co-existence (Methuen, pp. 96, 7s. 6d.). This may be read conveniently 
along with the publication of George F. Kennan’s 1957 Reith Lectures Russia, the Atom and 
the West to which a foreword has been added and which contains one lecture that was not 
delivered (Oxford University Press, pp. ix+120, 10s. 6d.). The possibility of Limited War 
is considered by Robert Endicott Osgood (Cambridge University Press for the University 
of Chicago Press, pp. xi+ 315, 37s. 6d.). This book is sponsored by the Center for the Study 
of American Foreign Policy. 

The study of Japanese nationalism from 1931 to Pearl Harbor has been gone into in 
detail from the Transcripts and Exhibits of the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East and the Saioniji-Harada memoirs by Richard Storry in The Double Patriots (Chatto 
& Windus, pp. ix+335, 25s.). A comprehensive discussion of current trends in Japan is 
contained in Japan Between East and West, the work of a study group of the American 
Council on Foreign Relations under the chairmanship of Ernest A. Gross (Harper, New 
York; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xxii+ 327, 38s.). The volume contains articles 
on ‘Politics and the Future of Democracy in Japan’, ‘Communism in Independent Japan’, 
‘International Aspects of Japan’s Economic Situation’, ‘Literary and Intellectual Currents in 
Postwar Japan and their International Implications’, ‘Japan and the Rise of Communist 
China’, ‘Japan’s Diplomacy between East and West’. Appendixes give some findings of 
Japanese opinion polls and the summary of Japan’s relations to other countries in 1957. 
Two appropriate companion volumes from this country are G. C. Allen’s general survey 
Japan’s Economic Recovery (Oxford University Press for The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, pp. xi+215, 25s.) and F. C. Jones’s Hokkaido (Oxford University Press 
for The Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. viii+ 146, 21s.) which discusses the 
geographical, social, agricultural, and industrial features of Japan’s northern island and 
attempts to estimate its present and future importance to the Japanese economy in general. 

Other recent works which students of politics may wish to consult on social and economic 
aspects are Industrial Developments in Czechoslovakia, East Germany and Poland, 1937- 
56 by A. Zanberman (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
pp. 70, 4s. 6d.), Indian Economics by G. B. Jathar and K. G. Jathar, a shorter version for 
students of the two-volume work by G. B. Jathar and S. G. Beri (Oxford University Press, 
pp. xv + 479, 21s.), The Evolution of India, three lectures by the Indian High Commissioner 
in the United Kingdom, V. L. Pandit, on ‘Evolution in India’, ‘Education in New India’, 
and ‘Planning in New India’ (Oxford University Press, pp. vii +46, 6s.), and a study of the 
problems of economic development in Nigeria by G. Brian Stapleton, The Wealth of 
Nigeria (Oxford University Press, pp. ix +228, 16s.). 

A further volume has now appeared in the UNESCO series on ‘The Race Question and 
Modern Thought’—Buddhism and the Race Question by G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. 
Jayatilleke, both of the University of Ceylon (pp. 73, 2s. 6d.). Other recent publications of 
UNESCO include vol. x, No. 1 of the International Social Science Bulletin which contains 
articles on Automation (pp. 166, 6s.), vol. vii, No. 4 of the International Political Science 
Abstracts (Blackwell, 12s.), vol. i of the International Bibliography of Social and Cultural 
Anthropology (pp. 259, 27s. 6d.), vol. vi of the International Bibliography of Sociology 
(pp. 271, 30s.), vol. v of the International Bibliography of Political Science (pp. 296, 30s.), 
vol. v of the International Bibliography of Economics (pp. 474, 40s.), and vol. vi, No. 3 of 
Current Sociology which contains a trend report and bibliography on Social Factors in 
Economic Growth with special reference to ‘underdeveloped’ countries (pp. 54, 6s. 6d.). 
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Recent publications of interest to the American specialist include William T. Hutchinson's 
life of Governor Frank O. Lowden, Lowden of Illinois (Cambridge University Press for 
the University of Chicago Press, 2 vols., pp. xiii +767, 76s. the set). Professor Hutchinson 
has previously written the life of Cyrus McCormick and the present two volumes carry his 
survey of midwest history up to the 1940’s. Samuel P. Huntington’s book The Soldier and 
the State (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii +534, 60s.) 
is concerned to present ‘a theory of civil—military relations’ beginning with a general con- 
sideration of the rise of the military profession and then proceeding to a review of American 
experience, with special reference to the period 1940-5. It is not surprising that by-products 
of the Woodrow Wilson centennial are still appearing. In Wilson the Diplomatist (Johns 
Hopkins University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 165, 32s.) Arthur S. Link 
anticipates the findings of his own unfinished Wilson Life by setting down some broad con- 
clusions on the man and his foreign policy-making. In The United States and East Central 
Europe, 1914-1918 (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+ 
431, 60s.), Victor S. Mamatey makes the first close analysis of Wilson’s policy in a region 
where light-hearted verdicts have too frequently been bandied about. Meticulous, sensible, 
based on European original sources as well as American, his findings seem entitled to the 
epithet ‘definitive’. Foreign Policy and the American Spirit (Cornell University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. 254, 30s.), edited by G. G. Van Deusen and B. C. 
Wade, is a selection of papers by Professor Dexter Perkins, the eminent historian of the 
Monroe Doctrine. All reflect his erudition and sound judgement; three dealing with the 
heresies of ‘Revisionism’ have a continuing value. The Jacksonian Persuasion by Marvin 
Meyers (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. vi+231, 40s.) is 
a more teasing production. Seeking to establish the quiddity of Jacksonian Democracy by 
analysis of novelists, pundits, and publicists of the period, it offsets its own frequent flashes 
of revelation by resort to a tortured, elliptic, and frequently jargon-clogged style. A pity; 
Mr. Meyers has obviously an original talent and approach. The Jnternational Social Science 
Bulletin, vol. ix, No. 4, 1957, 6s., consists mainly of articles on ‘The Negro in the United 
States of America’, in which a somewhat hackneyed theme is admirably treated. C. W. 
Wagley draws comparisons between the attitude to negroes in the U.S.A. and their treat- 
ment elsewhere; H. J. Walker discusses changes in negro status; and B. St. Clair Drake deals 
with recent trends in research on the negro. A useful bibliography is added. In the same 
issue Roger Bastide describes race relations in Brazil and E. Beaglehole and F. J. Borghuis 
analyse the position of the Maoris in New Zealand. One hundred thousand Americans are 
now engaged in working abroad. In The Art of Overseamanship (Syracuse University Press, 
pp. 150, $3), edited by Harland Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone, the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University has gathered together the fruits of a 
conference on training Americans to work abroad. The contents are more interesting than 
the somewhat flashy chapter titles (e.g. ‘Dungaree and Grey-Flannel Diplomacy’, ‘Altruism 
Pays: The Role of United States Business Abroad’) indicate. One wonders what the Russians, 
who are now getting into the same business, will make of this pioneer effort. A new primer 
of American Government that is shorter than most is provided in Harold Zink, Howard R. 
Penniman, and Guy B. Hathorn, American Government and Politics, National, State and 
Local (Van Nostrand, pp. vii +446, 39s.). The diagrams contained in this book may prove 
helpful to some students. 

The latest volume in the Canadian Government Series, The Office of Lieutenant-Governor 
by J. G. Saywell (Toronto University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 302, 45s.), 
is an historical study of the dual role of the Canadian Lieutenant-Governor as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown and as a federal officer acting on behalf of the central government. 
It is an office which in 1867 was intended to be an important feature of the federal system 
but which has fallen into disuse. Mr. Saywell is a young Canadian whose dissertation on 
this subject won him the Delancy K. Jay Prize and Ph.D. from Harvard. 

George Fischer’s book Russian Liberalism, From Gentry to Intelligentsia (Oxford for 
Harvard University Press, pp. ix+240, 36s.) covers the period from the Great Reforms of 
the 1860's to the 1905 Revolution, and is concerned to show the transformation of Russiat 
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liberalism ‘from gentry to intelligentsia—socially from the middling landowning nobility to 
the new professional middle class, politically from rural self-government (the zemstvo) to a 
mass party (the Kadets)’. The recent outstanding work on the subject—Victor Leontowitsch’s 
Geschichte des Liberalismus in Russland—is included in the bibliography but not discussed 
in the text. No precise definition of liberalism is offered. The author tells us the book is an 
attempt to ‘combine the monograph’s complete documentation with the advantages of an 
essay: brevity and less inhibited generalisations’. By no means all the generalizations will 
be accepted by experts, and the extent of the field covered (there are eighteen pages of 
bibliography) and Mr. Fischer’s not very lucid though vigorous style make for heavy going 
for the layman. But libraries will want to acquire the book and it will be the subject of 
spirited discussions in university seminars. The Russians in Ethiopia. An Essay in Futility 
by Czeslaw Jesman (Chatto & Windus, pp. 160, 25s.) is an account of a small armed 
expedition to Ethiopia which sailed from Russia in 1881, and was dispersed by the French 
soon after arrival. The story of this incident, which is only of marginal interest, is skilfully 
told by the author, who has diligently searched out all the available material. There are 
several attractive illustrations. Germany and the Revolution in Russia 1915-1918, edited by 
Z. A. B. Zeman (Oxford University Press, pp. xxiii + 157, 25s.), is a selection of a hundred 
and thirty-seven documents from the files of the German Foreign Ministry which fell into 
Allied hands during the war. Mr. Zeman’s aim is to give a picture of the policy of the 
German government towards the revolution in Russia, and of some of the information on 
it available to them. It is a pity that he tells us nothing of the basis upon which he made 
his selection. The translations are excellent, and the annotations fairly adequate. The main 
interest is the evidence which the documents provide of German financial subsidy to the 
bolsheviks. This was very substantial during the crucial period when the bolsheviks were 
preparing for their seizure of power in November 1917, and for some months thereafter, 
when their survival in power was precarious. How far this German money was decisive for 
Lenin’s victory or how far his dependence upon it influenced him to sign the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk are questions which historians will now have to consider a little more seriously than 
they have been inclined to in the past. The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook, though wel- 
comed by Western scholars as being the first such study since 1938, has been criticized for 
its inadequacies. One of its most trenchant critics is the American economic statistician, 
Naum Jasny, whose The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: A Commentary (pp. 212) is 
published by Michigan State University Press at $4.95. After a brief general survey the 
various items of the handbook—agriculture, transport, &c.—are analysed by pages. (Inci- 
dentally the anonymous Laurence & Wishart translation (London, 1957) adopts the same 
page numbers as the Russian original.) The latest publication of the Harvard Russian 
Research Center is Soviet Transportation Policy by Holland Hunter (Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 416, 68s.). Professor Hunter argues that the 
transport is not the Achilles heel of the Soviet economy which it is sometimes thought to 
be. The author was able to spend a month in the U.S.S.R. when the manuscript was com- 
pleted, talking to Russian officials and appraising its accuracy. 

Several publishers have celebrated the tenth anniversary of Israel’s independence, among 
them Faber & Faber who have produced Voice of Israel (pp. 261, 21s.), in which the 
principal speeches of Israel’s eloquent ambassador to the United States and permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, Abba Eban, are gathered together. Most of them deal with 
Israel’s foreign relations but one of the addresses is a lively attack on Toynbee’s view of 
the place of the Jews in history. The Politics of Israel by M. H. Bernstein (pp. 360) is 
beautifully produced by Princeton University Press (London, Oxford University Press) at 
48s. Professor Bernstein presents a comprehensive picture of the country’s political institu- 
tions and economic development and provides some useful maps and tables. 

The French Political Science Association’s study of Les Elections du 2 janvier 1956, 
organized by M. Duverger, F. Goguel, and J. Touchard, has now been published (Armand 
Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 82, pp. xvi+565, 
Lp.). 

The Yoke and the Arrows by Herbert L. Matthews, one of the editors of the New York 
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Times, attempts a reassessment of the Spanish Civil War and developments in Spain since 
1939 (Heinemann, pp. 178, 18s.). 

Several works have recently appeared in the fields of social history and social analysis 
that contain material liable to be of interest to students of politics. These include O. R. 
McGregor’s Divorce in England (Heinemann, pp. xi+220, 18s.), which opens with an 
historical account, then discusses the Victorian family and Christian marriage, and gives 
detailed consideration to the Morton Commission. J. P. Martin’s Social Aspects of 
Prescribing (Heinemann, pp. xii+180, 21s.) examines ‘prescribing behaviour under the 
National Health Service’ and applies statistical techniques with a view to analysing the 
influences at work in this field. Two recent books that add much to our knowledge of 
British working-class movements in the nineteenth century are Peterloo (University of 
Manchester Press, pp. 209, 30s.) by Donald Read and The Chartist Challenge by A. R. 
Schoyen (Heinemann, pp. 286, 25s.). The former is an analytic study of the events leading 
up to the Manchester massacre of 1819. It deals exhaustively with every aspect of the 
situation—political, religious, social, industrial, legal, and economic. Though generally 
sympathetic to the working-class point of view, the book bears no trace of sentimentality; 
and the author’s final conclusion is interesting: ‘What made so many working-men march 
to St. Peter’s Field on August 16th, 1819, is as much a psychological problem as a historical 
one.” There follows an excellent bibliography. Mr. Schoyen’s book is a biography of Julian 
Harney, the Chartist leader. It is for the most part, however, concerned with Harney’s pan 
in ‘physical force? Chartism which had its peaks in 1839 and 1848. The relationship of the 
extremists with the ‘moral persuasion’ Chartists is described in some detail. The work also 
throws fresh light on mid-nineteenth-century British working-class political activity and 
its periodic alignments with middle-class movements. There is an interesting portrayal of 
the European émigré socialists with whom Harney had many contacts. The author’s final 
assessment of Harney is that he was a man before his time. The central problem of Judith 
Hubbard’s Wives who went to College (Heinemann, pp. vii+ 164, 21s. 6d.) is to find out 
how great a contribution to society a highly educated and married woman can make. It is 
based on answers to a questionnaire, the text of which is set out in an appendix. Madeline 
Roof’s Voluntary Societies and Social Policy (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. ix + 320, 35s) 
is concerned with the relations between voluntary organizations and statutory bodies and 
examines in particular maternity and child welfare, welfare of the blind, and mental health 
services. The third volume of the reports of the Institute of Community Studies has now 
been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul—Widows and their Families by Peter Marris 
(pp. xi+172, 18s.). An intensive study of people living in a Liverpool slum community is 
reported in The People of Ship Street by Madeline Kerr (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. vii+ 
215, 23s.). 

One of the latest of the ‘Heinemann Books on Sociology’ provides an account of Survey 
Methods of Social Investigation that should be of interest to students of politics (pp. x + 352, 
35s.). The author is C. A. Moser, Reader in Social Statistics in the University of London. 
The book has grown out of lectures and covers the ground in an orderly fashion, beginning 
with a general discussion of Social Surveys and an account of their evolution in Great 
Britain, and devoting a lot of space to sampling and methods of collecting information. 

A series that might be better known here is Van Nostrand’s ‘Anvil Original’ booklets 
edited by Louis L. Snyder. In each of them an analysis is given of some field in history ot 
social science and this is accompanied by a series of readings from relevant documents. 
The two latest booklets are Liberalism, its Meaning and History by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
(pp. 191, 8s. 6d.) with nine short essays on Liberalism generally and Liberalism in different 
countries and fifty selections varying from Socrates to the Supreme Court; and Revolution 
and Reaction 1848-1852 by Geoffrey Bruun (pp. 191, 8s. 6d.) again with general essays and 
essays on particular countries and thirty-two varied selections, not only from such obvious 
people as Saint-Simon, Blanc, Marx, Kossuth, and Palmerston, but also from Tocqueville 
and Tennyson. 
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COMMUNISM AND SOCIAL 


DEMOCRACY 1914-31 
G. D. H. Cole 


Vol. IV, in two parts, of History of Socialist Thought. It includes 
an estimate of Lenin’s contribution to socialist thought and of the 
great contest between Trotsky and Stalin after Lenin’s death. 


2 vols. 70s 
* 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


E. H. Carr VOL. I 


Covers, in three volumes, the years 1924-6 in the author’s 
History of Soviet Russia. 45s 











THE STATESMAN 
by Henry Taylor 


with a new introductory essay by 


Leo Silberman 
e 
demy 8vo, lvi, 134 pp., cloth 


18s. net 


@ 
This political classic, first published in 1836, has 
now been reissued with an introduction by Leo 
Silberman, sometime Beit Fellow and Tutor in 
the University of Oxford, now Professor in the 
University of Chicago. 
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The Economy of Pakistan 
J. RUSSELL ANDRUS and AZIZALI F. MOHAMMED 


This study describes and discusses the main aspects of Pakistan’s economy, such as the 
massive transfer of population and the major readjustments in finance, banking, transport 
and trade routes since 1947. 455. net 


Poverty and Capital Development in India, Contemporary 


Investment Patterns, Problems and Planning 
D. K. RANGNEKAR 


The first comprehensive study of investment patterns and problems in India, this deals 
with trends in industry, agriculture, and other fields in relation to the major problems of 
development, investigating the way in which economic progress is affected by conditions 
peculiar to India. (Chatham House) 42S. net 


Documents on International Affairs 1955 
Selected, edited, and introduced by NOBLE FRANKLAND, assisted 
by PATRICIA WOODCOCK 


‘Here indeed is the raw material of contemporary international affairs. The short introduc- 
tions to each section are quite excellent, and the whole book has been assembled with that 
combination of scholarship and craftsmanship which one has come to expect of Chatham 
House.’ Manchester Guardian 60s. net 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
Problems of Wartime Co-operation and Post-war 


Change 1939-1952 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Part One of this book gives the first detailed analysis of intra~Commonwealth co-operation 
in the Second World War to be published. The second part treats in detail of the post-war 
changes in the composition and character of the Commonwealth. (Chatham House) 

635. net 


Early Victorian New Zealand 
A Study of Racial Tension and Social Attitudes 1839-1852 
J. O. MILLER 


An account of the progress and difficulties of the settlers who arrived in New Zealand under 

the inspiration of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, derived from letters, diaries, pamphlets, and 

reminiscences, as well as from correspondences of the New Zealand Company. 
illustrated 30s. net 


Benedict de Spinoza: The Political Works 
The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus in Part and the Tractatus Politicus in Full 
Edited and translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. G. WERNHAM 


*.». much more than an admirable translation. . . . Detachment of vision, which is one of 
the great achievements of the scientific outlook, is difficult to achieve in political matters. 
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Spinoza was one of the first to attempt it and in this lies his claim to greatness. Mr Wernham 
has done well to make this detached vision of the political life of man so readily and so 
attractively accessible to Englishmen.’ Times Literary Supplement 635. net 
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The Mahdist State in the Sudan: 1881-1898 
A Study of its Origins, Development, and Overthrow 
P. M. HOLT 


The first history of the Sudanese Maidia to be written primarily from Arabic sources. The 
Mahdia is viewed as an historical development of intrinsic importance, not as merely an 
interlude in Egyptian or British imperial history. 35s. net 


The Birth of a Dilemma 


The Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia 
PHILIP MASON 


This is the first book to be issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, 
and deals with a major political problem—the relationship between the peoples of the West 
and the rapidly developing nations of Africa and Asia. It is in three parts, telling what the 
tribes had achieved before the Europeans came, the story of their coming, and how white 
and black settled down together. 30s. net 


Malaya—A Political and Economic Appraisal 


Economic and political developments since 1945 are covered, showing the rise of self- 
government up to Merdeka day, and analysing the status of the rubber and tin industries. 
University of Minnesota Press 40s. net 
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TRY JT FOUR TIMES! 
Q. What is IT ? 
A. The KING-HALL NEWS-LETTER. 


How do I try it ? 
By sending your name and address to : 


The Business Manager, 
King-Hall News-Letter, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1, 
and you will then receive a News-Letter once a week for a month 
FREE. Thus you can find out whether this independent publi- 
cation of news and opinion—founded in 1936—is as interesting 
and useful to you as it is to 80,000 readers all over the world. 


>e 


Q. What is the purpose of the News-Letter ? 





> 


‘To assert truth, unveil illusion, dissipate hate and enlarge and 
instruct men’s hearts and minds.’ (Lord Keynes gave us these 
purposes.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government 


Vol. XI, No. 3, includes articles on: 


THE MANDATE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Cecil S. Emden 


SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN 
EUROPE 
By Dell G. Hitchner 


CANADA’S Most DECISIVE FEDERAL ELECTION 
By Paul W. Fox 


UNOFFICIAL COMMITTEES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By Richard Body 


STANDING COMMITTEES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By David Pring 


THE GHANA PARLIAMENT’S FIRST YEAR 
By D. G. Austin 


PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 
By A. H. Hanson 


PARLIAMENTARY CRISES AND PRESIDIAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
FINLAND 
By Allan A. Kuusisto 


Book REVIEWS 


Single copies 7s. 6d. Annual subscription 30s. 


Specimen copy from: 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
39 Millbank, London, S.W. 1 























THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


APPLICATIONS are invited from post-graduate students with capacity 
for research for scholarships in Political Science including Public 
Administration. 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of two years and 
may be extended for a third year. Scholars will be expected to 
enrol for a Ph.D. degree. 

The present value of a scholarship is £A833 per annum. Married 
scholars with dependent children may be granted an additional 
allowance, and the University will make a contribution towards a 
scholar’s fares to Canberra. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
the undersigned* to whom applications should be submitted, or 
from the Secretary, the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University 
regularly considers applications in June and November but special 
consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholar- 
ships may be taken up at any time after award including vacation 
periods. 

*R. A. HoHNen, 


Registrar, Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 


The American Political Science Review 


Official Journal of The American Political Science Association 


Editorial Board 


HARVEY C. MANSFIELD, Managing Editor, Ohio State University 
WALLACE 8. SAYRE, Associate Editor, Columbia University 
SAMUEL H. BEER, Associate Editor, Harvard University 
HUGH L. ELSBREE, Wayne State University ALEXANDER HEARD, University of North Carolina 
EDGAR S, FURNISS, JR., Princeton University | VINCENT OSTROM, University of Oregon 
LEO STRAUSS, University of Chicago 


The Review contains comprehensive symposia on selected subjects and a 
variety of individual articles covering the fields of foreign affairs, public 
law, public administration, political theory, comparative government, 
political parties, and American government. Through its analytica! book 
reviews, its survey of foreign journals and news and notes on contemporary 
developments in political science, the Review is of the utmost importance 
to those who wish to keep abreast of political affairs and of research 
developments in political science. 


Yearly subscription — $10.00 domestic 
(Four issues) $11.00 foreign 
(Includes membership in The American Political Science Association) 


Business Address: 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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DRAGON AND SICKLE 


How Communist Revolution Happened in China 


GUY WINT 
Out late October. 10s. 6d, 


HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


ALAN PATON 
Out late November. 10s. 6d. 





DEMOCRACY VERSUS LIBERTY? 


The Faith of a Liberal Heretic 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


‘It is long since in the political or sociological field | have read a book so 
stimulating and provocative.’ British Weekly. 10s. 6d. 


LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 
MASSIMO SALVADORI 


‘The only other contemporary work with which | can compare it is Walter 
Lippmann’s Good Society. It deserves to become a classic and | cannot speak 
of it too highly.’ Huddersfield Examiner. Paper, 5s.; Cloth 15s. 


CHILD OF TERROR 


The Peace Born of the Thermonuclear Menace 


GEORGE GLASGOW 


ANONYMOUS EMPIRE 
A Study of the Lobby in Great Britain 


S. E. FINER 


Professor Finer’s research into a hitherto neglected field makes an invaluable 
text-book for all students of political institutions. 


A full list of publications may be obtained from 
THE PALL MALL PRESS LIMITED, 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 














THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


* 


COMMITTEE FOR 1958-59 
K. B. SMELLIE (Chairman) 
HUGH BERRINGTON (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) 


D. N. CHESTER S. E. FINER WILFRID HARRISON 
W. J. Ms. MACKENZIE W. H. MORRIS-JONES J. C. REES 
W. A. ROBSON W. S. STEER 


The aim of the Association, which was founded in 1950, is to promote the 
development of political studies. Membership is open to any person holding 
an appointment in political studies or allied subjects in a University or Univer- 
sity College in the United Kingdom or colonies. Persons not holding such 
appointments may be admitted to membership if, in the opinion of the 
Committee of the Association, their participation is likely to be advantageous 
to political studies. 

The Association is affiliated to the International Political Science Associa- 
tion, and is represented on the Council of that body by three of its members. 

An Annual Conference is held by the Association. 

The entrance fee to the Association is 10s., and the Annual Subscription is 
34s., of which 29s. is in respect of payment for the Association’s journal, 
Political Studies. 

Requests for further information and applications for membership should be 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Hugh Berrington, University 


College of North Staffordshire, Department of Political Institutions, Keele, 
Staffs. 





Political Studies is published three times each year, in February, June, and 
October, and is supplied free to members of The Political Studies Association 
of the United Kingdom. The prepaid subscription price to non-members of 
the Association is 33s. 6d. post free ($5.00 in the United States of America), and 
the price of a single copy 13s. Od. net ($2.00 in the United States of America). 
Orders may be placed with any bookseller or sent direct to the publishers. 

Articles and books for review, and correspondence in connexion with these, 
should be sent to the Editor, Professor Wilfrid Harrison, University of Liver- 
pool, Department of Political Theory and Institutions, 51 Bedford Street North, 
Liverpool 7. 

All other correspondence should be addressed to the publishers: 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 














Elections and Electors 


Studies in Democratic Representation 


J. F. S. ROSS | 


‘A major contribution to the study of representative institutions ... 
firmly rooted in democratic theory.’ 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY (Peter G. Richards) 


‘Excellent tables and striking graphs... challenges assumptions and 
points to real possibilities for improvement... exciting, ingenious, 
valuable critically.’ POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY (R. K. Webb) 


‘A major piece of work, fully and carefully documented, and argued 

with great force and liveliness . ..should be compulsory reading for 
all... concerned with the health of our parliamentary institutions.’ 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW (Roy Pryce) 

‘Ce qui importe, c’est sans doute.. . la richesse de la documentation 

amassée dans cet ouvrage, la rigueur de la méthode et la qualité de 

l’analyse....On ne pourra ménager 4 cet ouvrage l’estime qu’il 

mérite: c’est une somme.’ 
REVUE FRANCAISE DE SCIENCE POLITIQUE (Georges Dupe ux) 
480 pp., 100 tables, 24 diagrams, 42s. 


Alfred Lord Milner | 


SIR EVELYN WRENCH 





SUE SEE Inn EERE 


A biography based upon Lord Milner’s letters and papers, many of 
which are published here for the first time. 384 pp., 42s. 


My Brother and I 


WILLIAM GEORGE 


David Lloyd George, for thirty years, wrote almost daily to his brother 
William George. It is on the basis of this long intimacy that Dr. 
George has written this biography. 320 pp., 30s. 
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